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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


INGMeE. (oledse(printj: teen scape ta 8 ey 
AGU CR a as Aes tir tenes cere sie er es ee el Sate ae oe 
Species =<. ta ee Weights 2 Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Wiere augnt ibe secre es Se ae i ee ese ny 
Date Caught_______— Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By____————SSE—C—CSCSSCAt 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


14% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


ee ee 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Clubs and Conservation 


HREE HUNDRED MEMBERS attended 

the sixty-first annual meeting of 
the Florida Audubon Society in 
Maitland early in February. John 
H. Storer of Winter Park was elected 
to serve as president for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Other officers elected are Miss 
Lisa von Borowsky of Brooksville, 
vice president; Kenneth D. Morri- 
son of Lake Wales, vice president; 
William M. Davidson of Orlando, 
secretary, and Irwin W. Fritz of Or- 
lando, treasurer. 

The Florida Audubon Society 
makes its permanent headquarters 
in “Audubon House” at Maitland. 
The building is located on the shore 
of a small lake and bird lovers can 
do a great deal of watching right on 
the headquarters premises. 

Although affiliated with the na- 
tional society, the Florida group is 
a separate entity. Their program is 
termed “Conservation in Action.” 

Directors selected to serve until 
the next annual meeting are: 
Charles W. Atwood, Bradenton; 
Howard R. Bissland, Winter Park; 
Benjamin A. Carpenter, Orlando; 
Thomas T. Coxon, Vero Beach; Mrs. 
Woodson Dickerson, Orlando; J. C. 
Dickinson, Jr., Gainesville; Conrad 
H. Ekdahl, Daytona Beach; Mrs. 
Robert L. Fairing, Gainesville; Gen. 
Charles H. Gerhardt, Winter Park; 
Samuel A. Grimes, Jacksonville; 
Mrs. W. W. Hendrickson, Jackson- 
ville; Mrs. Winfield Lott, St. Peters- 
burg; Miss Hedwig Michel, Estero; 
Mrs. James Nisbet, Ft. Myers; 
Charles P. Preston, Sarasota; Mrs. 
Victor Rahner, Jr., St. Augustine; 
Herbert L. Stoddard, Sr., Tallahas- 
see; Dale W. Thornton, Miami; Fred- 
erick K. Truslow, Homestead; Paul 
A. Vestal, Winter Park; William P. 
Wharton, Winter Park. 

As presidents or appointed repre- 
sentatives of Florida Audubon chap- 
ters, the following are automatical- 
ly included on the board of direc- 
tors: A. W. Tucker, Brooksville; 
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Capt. Edwin L. Long, Ft. Myers; 
H. K. Wallace, Gainesville; Mrs. 
Donald Swanson, Homestead; Mrs. 
Henry E. Robinson, Jr., Jackson- 
ville; Mrs. Joseph Niswonger, Lake- 
land; Mrs. Herbert A. Braddock, St. 
Augustine; Mrs. William P. Gray, 
DeBary; Mrs. Thomas Bramhall, Se- 
bring; Mrs. Clement Ford, Salerno; 
Paul E. Harris, DeLand. 


Conservation Awards Program 

John D. Pennekamp, associate edi- 
tor of the Miami Herald was named 
conservationist of the year at a Gov- 
ernor’s awards banquet held Febru- 
ary 25 in Tallahassee. 

The awards program, sponsored 
annually by the Sears Roebuck foun- 
dation, is administered by the Con- 
servation Fund, a committee of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. Pennekamp, long known as an 
active worker in conservation mat- 
ters, received his award specifically 
for his efforts in behalf of the 
“underwater park” which was desig- 
nated recently. The park, located 
off the Florida Keys, is made up 
mainly of coral reef area which will 
be federally protected from damage 
and may be observed with diving 
equipment. 

The state winner received a gold 
medal, a Governor’s Certificate and 
a cash award of $100. 

There are four awards winners 
selected from regional winners as 
follows: 

Forestry Award, Charles Soule of 
Pensacola; Soil Conservation Award, 
Robert N. Morris of Tampa; Game 
and Fish Program Award, Dr. W. R. 
Pritchard of Gainesville; Salt Water 
Conservation Award, James McNiel 
of Port St. Joe. 

Regional award winners by con- 
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The Audubon House, Maitland, Florida, 

permanent headquarters of the Florida Au- 
dubon Society. 


servation categories are as follows: 

Forestry Awards—Region One, 
Mrs. W. S. Miller, Bartow; Region 
Two, Alan Harvey, Macclenny; Re- 
gion Four, Mike Chance, Naples; 
Region Five, Dick Seitner, Eau Gal- 
lie. 

Soil Conservation Awards—Re- 
gion Two, Ralph Taylor, Bell; Re- 
gion Three, V. J. Collins, Caryville; 
Region Four, Judge G. E. Bryant, 
Okeechobee; Region Five, Boyd Wil- 
liams, Ocala. 

Game and Fish Program Award— 
Region One, Kenneth D. Morrison, 
Lake Wales; Region Three, Dr. 
Howard Tiller, Chipley; Region 
Four, Charley Brookfield, Miami; 
Region Five, Mrs. William (Mary 
Ann) Twyford, Leesburg. 

Salt Water Conservation Award— 
Region One, Bob Bender, Braden- 
ton; Region Two, Teresa Holloway, 
Jacksonville; Region Four, Karl R. 
Osborne, Vero Beach; Region Five, 
Knox Purcell, Crystal River. 

State winners in the special cate- 
gories are: Victor Butler, Havana, 
Junior Conservationist; E. W. Cars- 
well, Chipley, Outdoor Writers 
Award; Howard McBride, Hialeah, 
Club Public Relations Award; Mrs. 
Alene F. Franz, Chipley, Adult 
Guidance of Jr. Conservation Effort. 

The awards selection committee 
is composed of agency representa- 
tives from the Florida Forest Serv- 
ice, State Board of Conservation, 
Soil Conservation Service, Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Department of Education and the 
Conservation Fund. Names of the 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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F YOU HAVE HUNTED on any of the 

management areas which have 
special permits and limitations on 
the number of hunters, you may 
have wondered about the strictness 
with which these regulations are 
enforced. Unfortunately, it’s a mat- 
ter of necessity though hardships 
are bound to result. And it is a mat- 
ter of necessity because a few people 
always try to get more than their 
fair share. 

For example, last season there was 
a limit of 600 hunters for each of the 
Citrus Management Area gun hunts. 
Shortly before the last hunt we re- 
ceived by mail a soggy wad of 
printed paper with an apologetic 
note to the effect that this repre- 
sented a permit to the last hunt 
which had inadvertently been sent 
through the washing machine. Could 
we please issue a duplicate? 

This appeared to be the kind of 
mistake that might happen to anyone 
and we currently didn’t want any- 
one to miss the hunt. However, the 
routine procedure used in checking 
all such requests showed that this 
permit had been issued for the first 
hunt and had been used then. The 
holder had simply tried an ingenious 
scheme to obtain another permit. It 
is because of such attempts that it’s 
necessary to strictly follow all the 
rules set up to safeguard hunt 
operations. 

January and February are the 
months during which most of the 
deer and turkey trapping and re- 
stocking are done. Deer are live 
trapped, tagged and released at 
Eglin Field in a long term study of 
movement, longevity, and disease. A 
limited number is also used in re- 


stocking. Turkeys are live-trapped 
at several locations for use in re- 
stocking. These are placed as neces- 
sary on the various management 
areas. Trapping conditions so far 
have been far from ideal but even so, 
approximately 120 birds were caught 
in the first month’s operation. This 
is a difficult job at best, requiring 
skill and patience. Nothing is more 
frustrating for the trapper who has 
been sitting cramped, quiet and cold 
in a blind for three or four hours 
than to have eight or ten turkeys 
come to the trap and feed in and 
out, one or two at a time. When to 
spring the trap? Wait a bit and per- 
haps all will go in? Wait too long, 
and no more will go in? A total 
season’s catch of 250 to 300 birds is 
excellent, and far exceeds the wild- 
trapped birds handled by any other 
state. 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice is again conducting a nationwide 
survey of hunting and fishing, this 
time with the aid and cooperation 
of the Census Bureau. The first such 
survey was conducted five years ago 
and gave invaluable information on 
the national hunting and _ fishing 
picture. This second survey will 
bring up-to-date statistics on hunt- 
ing and fishing economics, numbers 
of hunters and fishermen in various 
segments of the population, and 
breakdowns on various types of 
hunting. Knowledge of these factors 
assists each state in improving its 
fish and game management pro- 
grams. So, if you should be one of 
those selected for questioning please 
make every effort to provide ac- 
curate information. 

A recent compilation of winners 


THE COVER Although the average angler prefers the use of artificial baits when 
seeking action from Florida's largemouth bass, live baits are still popular, and account for 
many of the larger catches made throughout the state. Live shiners head the list—“Back- 
yard Fish Bait” on page 16—and eels can probably be listed as second choice —“The 


Siren’s Call” on page 26. 


Cover Painting by Wallace Hughes 
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of the annual awards given by the 
Southeastern Section of the Wildlife 
Society for best publications and 
papers at the southeastern wildlife 
conference points up the high calibre 
of work done by Florida’s game 
biologists. Since the first awards 
were given in 1954, Florida has won 
five of the six publications awards 
and two of six paper awards. No 
other state has won more than once. 

Wildlife Biologist Richard Harlow 
has recently completed a one year 
preliminary survey of the black 
bear. Results will be presented at 
the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference to be held in Washington, 
D. C. in March, which represents 
another signal honor. Among other 
items, Harlow’s work indicates a 
statewide population of about 700 
bear and an annual harvest of 60 
to 80. 

The second release of Iranian 
pheasants was made in early Febru- 
ary. Fifteen birds were placed at 
last year’s release site near Ona in 
Hardee County and 25 were released 
on the Apalachee Management Area 
in Jackson County. These were ob- 
tained through the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service exotic game pro- 
gram. Although the birds were in 
first class condition, and carefully 
selected as suited to Florida condi- 
tions, only time will determine the 
success of the release. Last year the 
birds released at Ona apparently did 
not reproduce. With an earlier re- 
lease this year perhaps greater suc- 
cess can be expected. Wildlife 
Biologists Frank Winston, David 
Austin, and Wayne Murray are in 
charge of this project. 


At its January meeting the Com- 
mission approved recommendations 
for a limited trial of public dove 
shooting fields. Under the proposed 
arrangement, the Commission will 
enter share crop agreements with 
interested landowners in suitable 
areas. These fields will then be 
opened to public dove hunting under 
special management. If the program 
proves to be practical and successful 
an expansion can be expected. 


(Continued on Page 46) 





BOA 


s Sonny or LittLeE Sis champing 
at the bit to get their fists on your 
boat controls and take off? 

If so, get them started. Teach 
them young. But... teach them 
boating, not just how to handle a 
throttle and shift and turn the steer- 
ing arm or wheel. 

They are much, much less likely 
to ever be involved in an accident 
if they learn early—because safety 
precautions, waterway courtesy and 
competent handling become auto- 
matic reflex actions. There are ex- 
ceptions to that, of course, and we'll 
have a percentage of harum-scarum 
hot-rods—but youth training can cut 
down that number. 

During the Miami show in late 
February, a group of marine deal- 
ers discussed plans for setting up a 
voluntary training course for young 
boat drivers. You'll probably be 
hearing more of this later. Mean- 
while, it’s largely up to the indi- 
vidual parents, unless your young- 
ster has an opportunity to acquire 
basic knowledge through a scouting 
group or other organized camp set- 
up. 

We talked about this youth train- 
ing recently with two men who have 
had extensive experience in that 
field: Jim O’Brien, boating law ad- 
ministrator of the state of New York, 
and Bob Cleere, a teacher at the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Englewood high 
school who in the summer is direc- 
tor of a youth camp emphasizing 
water sports. 

The New York course is prepared 
for youngsters between 10 and 14 
years of age, and must be completed 
before the youth can operate a boat 
without an older person aboard. 
(Under 10. the young driver must 
be accompanied by someone over 
14). It is conducted by agents of 
the state’s conservation department. 

It covers the following fields: 

Safety equipment—not only what 


ING 


to carry, but why, and how to use it. 

Rules of the road—including 
whistle or horn signals, knowledge 
of buoy markers, signal flags and 
identification lights. 

Safety precautions — including 
loading of fuel, care of the boat and 
motor, proper loading of gear, and 
boarding practices. 

Knowledge of—such key items as 
knots and proper care and use of 
lines, compass and charts, and the 
effects of winds and current. This 
latter includes such details as vari- 
ances in up-and downstream hand- 
ling in current. 

Practice and instruction in—dock- 
ing and mooring, and general hand- 
ling afloat. 

Also—instruction in weather, and 
how to watch for and anticipate 
weather changes. 

Water sports—in skiing, for ex- 
ample, it includes knowledge of boat 
handling, safety precautions, skier 
signals, etc. Under this heading, 
much emphasis is placed on cour- 
tesy toward fishermen; avoiding 
wake, etc.; slow speed and wide 
birth of fishermen and swimmers; 





Youth training in boating develops safety 
afloat. This Florida youngster is starting out 
with a low-power motor and small fishing 
craft, wearing life preserver. His instructor 
is one of the country’s top precision boat 
drivers, Buddy Boyle of Winter Haven. 





BY 
DON 
CuLLIMORE 


knowledge of the skin diver’s flag 
and precautions to avoid endanger- 
ing him. 

Accidents and first aid—what to 
do in case of a disabled boat, either 
yours or someone else’s; first aid 
methods for a host of things, includ-~ 
ing artificial respiration in near- 
drownings; and treatment for var- 
ious injuries, heart attack, etc. — 

Boat trailers—knowledge of the 
legal requirements in New York 
state. 


The course goes into far more de- 
tail than is covered above, but that’s 
an idea. You'll have to admit that 
a youth who absorbs all of this has 
probably a better all-around knowl- 
edge than a goodly proportion of the 
adult boatmen on the waterways to- 
day! 

This is a somewhat concentrated 
course; my own pet system was to 
break the youngsters in gradually 
and insisting that they could handle 
a rowboat and, if practical, also a 
canoe, and work in a knowledge of 
weather and winds and currents 
during our various boating, camp- 
ing and fishing outdoor activities. 
I started them on small outboard 
motors, gradually permitted them to 
use larger ones as I felt their reflex 
abilities at handling has progressed 
to a graduation point. 


I ran into a few snags. When the 
youngest boy was 11 years old he 
was permitted to run a 5-horsepower 
motor. Next year, I let him graduate 
to a 10-h.p. Only trouble was that 
a friend of mine, with an outboard 
cruiser powered by two 25-h.p. en- 
gines, not only let the lad drive it 
but encouraged him to do so. From 
that point on he drove motors of 
25-h.p. up, and very competently. 
The moral is that he’d had three 
years of experience under carefully 
controlled conditions—he had the 
knowledge, the reflexes and the in- 
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grained safety precautions to handle 
the big motors. 


So intrigued with the interest and 
abilities of youngsters in water ac- 
tivities is Bob Cleere of Florida that 
this year, for the first time, he is 
conducting what is basically a ‘“wa- 
ter sports camp.” There will, of 
course, be some of the traditional 
facets such as hiking, crafts, archery 
and games—but the major emphasis 
will be on water sports. 


Conducted at Lake Como, 5 miles 
north of Crescent City, it will in- 
clude instruction in boating gener- 
ally, boat and motor handling, sail- 
ing, water skiing (including slalom), 
skin diving (including SCUBA in- 
struction), fishing, and, of course, 
swimming and life saving. It will be 
open for boys from 8 to 16 years of 
age from mid-June to mid-July; and 
for girls of the same age range from 
mid-July to mid-August, after the 
boys’ camp closes. Inquiries on de- 
tails may be sent to Cleere at 5517 
Graywood Road, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 


His idea is an interesting approach 
toward giving youngsters, at an ear- 
ly age, an all-around knowledge of 
water activities in addition to the 
standard fare of swimming, boating 
and fishing. 


There is nothing as eerily terrify- 
ing to the boatman as fog. It is in- 
exorable. It is all-encompassing. It 
can be deadly. Once caught in a 
thick blanket that blots visibility 
to the zero point, the boatman is 
blindly helpless. There are only two 
courses of action; either “lay out” 
until it lifts or grope unseeingly for 
some landbased haven. Neither is 
calculated to calm the nerves—es- 
pecially when you’re uncertain of 
your position in an area that con- 
tains both shallow reefs and _traf- 
ficked ship channel. 


There are several kinds of fog. 
Some will “burn away” within a 
few hours, others will hang on re- 
lentlessly. Some _ give warning, 
others seem to move in abruptly. 
It’s the abrupt and unexpected fog 
that causes trouble. Or, the fog that’s 
misinterpreted—that you expect to 
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Not yet in general use in Florida, but now required in some parts of the Midwest 


is the 3-barred flag carried by a boat towing a skier, as in this photo. 


Note 


safety precautions: boat tightens line gradually and completely, driver assures 
self of unobstructed area ahead before pulling skier up, and observer faces back- 
wards. 


“burn out” but which instead thick- 
ens and stays. Here are some tips on 
how to identify them: 

The most common form of fog on 
our offshore and inland water—and 
the least hazardous—is radiation fog. 
This forms on a clear night, usually 
with light winds. The earlier it forms 
at night, the later it will probably 
lift the next day. It is more likely 
to form in the evening following a 
clear day, with “stable air,” than 
at the end of a day which has been 
marked by puffy cumulous-type 
clouds. 

This is the type with which every 
early-morning fisherman is familiar, 
and which he treats with consider- 
able contempt—so long as there is 
moderate degree of visibility when 
he starts out—in the conviction it 
will “burn away” as the sun rises. 

A frontal fog is one that is formed 
when a “cold front” and a “warm 
front” meet. It is usually preceded 
by rain. As moisture from the warm 
front falls through the colder air, 
it sheds water vapor. This vapor, 
saturating the cold air, causes the 


frontal fog to form. It may hang on 
—but chances are that the cold front 
will pass fairly fast. However, the 
chances also are that you'll be 
bounced around by rough squalls 
accompanied by lightning before it 
does. 

The meanest of the lot is advec- 
tion fog. The usual cause is mois- 
ture-laden warm air moving in mass 
over colder land and water. It can 
move in virtually without the warn- 
ing (frontal fog can frequently be 
anticipated by the obvious cloud 
conditions and wind _ shifts), by 
either day or night, it can cover a 
vast area and it can hang around for 
days. 

Not too long ago a couple of boat- 
loads of us made a mistake that 
could have been serious. We launch- 
ed our runabouts at Fernandina and 
headed northward up the Intracoast- 
al Waterway with the intention of 
crossing Cumberland Sound and 
veering west in the mouth of the St. 
Marys River. There was an early 
morning fog, the kind that hangs 

(Continued on Page 37) — 





O THE CHAGRIN, DEEP CONCERN and 


disappointment of sportsmen 
who love guns, each new legislative 
year seems to bring its own comple- 
ment of proposed national or state 
anti-firearms Bills. 


The chagrin develops from the fact 
that most of the proposed legislative 
Acts are practically identical to pro- 
posals that have seen past introduc- 
tion and defeat. The deep concern 
is caused by the realization that 
hurriedly written, unsound firearms 
legislation can have impractical and 
disastrous effect on sportsmen gen- 
erally. The disappointment is felt 
when it is obvious that elected rep- 
resentatives are acting without first 
reviewing all the facts, or without 
considering the wishes of the majori- 
ty of law-abiding citizens who would 
be affected by the enactment of such 
proposed laws. 


On the national level, Victor L. 
Anfuso (8th District, New York 
State) has introduced a Bill in 
Congress (House Bill No. HR 613) 
requiring every person in the United 
States possessing a pistol or revolver 
to file a registration statement with 
a designated law enforcement agen- 
cy. This Bill has been referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary, where, 
it is hoped more logical considera- 
tion will cause its death. Already 
several hundred thousand _target- 
shooting members of the National 
Rifle Association are calling on 
Washington to lobby against the 
proposed Bill—and pronto! 


Similar legislation has been pro- 
posed on a state level for Florida 
many times. Always in the past— 
thanks to voiced opposition by 
sportsmen and voting by conscien- 
tious legislators— these measures 
have been defeated, often by an ex- 
pressive majority. A Dade County 
anti-gun Bill, for example, went 


down to the tune of something like 
a 10 to 1 vote. 


Quite frequently a Bill introduced 
as a “local level” measure will have 
ill effects statewide. A _ specific 
example was the attempt during the 
last Florida legislature by Senator 
Nick Carter to close the popular, 
centrally located, state-supervised 
Citrus Game Management Area to 
all hunting. 

Introduced by Carter and honored 
by his contemporaries in the man- 
ner generally accorded “local level’ 
legislation, the enacted measure had 
statewide impact and required court 
action by Florida sportsmen to prove 
its legal unconstitutionality and 
minority group benefits to a few 
fringe-area landowners. 

I cite this example without any 
criticism of Senator Carter; un- 
doubtedly he acted in good faith, as 
his county’s elected representative. 
However, had he taken the time to 
meet with Florida bowhunters and 
gun hunters in open, friendly group 
discussion prior to introduction of 
legislation that would affect so many 
sportsmen, statewide, the unpleas- 
antness of legal action by the 
majority affected would not have 
been necessary. 

In some cases national and state 
Bills that have been enacted into 
law have created new and more 
serious problems. Consider two 
notable examples that have followed 
unintended and unforeseen courses. 

The first is the now dead 18th 
Amendment—which is not being 
argued here as an issue, morally or 
otherwise. Even its strongest sup- 
porters agreed with opponents that 
the economic and social conditions 
which its passage directly created 
were totally unintended and utterly 
deplorable. 

The second, and a still active law, 
is the so-called “Sullivan law’, in 


effect in the State of New York, re- 
stricting possession of pistols without 
legal permit. As originally proposed 
and enacted into law, the legislation 
was aimed at putting an end to 
crime—especially murder, armed 
robbery and felonious assault. In- 
stead, it has since inconvencienced, 
and often embarrassed, law abiding 
citizen-sportsmen without affecting 
the criminal element a whit, all fac- 
tors considered. 


To obtain a permit to purchase a 
pistol for target practice on a club 
range or for premises’ protection in 
New York State, the honest citizen 
not only has to go through a lot of 
bureaucratic red tape to get a per- 
mit—if he can get it at all—but also 
is saddled with unreasonable re- 
strictions and beyond human control 
responsibilities. Meanwhile, the 
criminal element, which has its own 
illegal ways of supplying firearms’ 
needs, commit mayhem on a prac- 
tically unarmed citizenry. We don’t 
want such a condition to develop in 
Florida, that’s for sure! 

The freedom of a citizenship to 
possess protective firearms if it so 
wishes has proven its worth in- 
numerable times, both here in 
Florida and elsewhere. In fact, one 
prominent national magazine carries 
a special section devoted to actual 
cases where possession of and quick 
accessibility to firearms by lawabid- 
ing citizens have resulted in thwart- 
ing hold-up attempts. 

Also overlooked by the anti-gun- 
ners is the great national defense 
potential represented by firearms 
owned by sportsmen. Should we be 
invaded, activated home arsenals 
might well provide the balance of 
power between the period of first 
attack and full mobilization of our 
military forces. A big-game rifle in 
the hands of a sportsman who knows 
how to use it can be just effective as 
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a military model in combat applica- 
tion. Even the most machine-minded 
militarists admit that there is no 
complete substitute for the foot 
soldier. 

The emergency of war and home 
defense in some countries during 
World War II forcefully demon- 
strated the folly of firearms legisla- 
tion that tends to restrict private 
ownership and sporting use in peace- 
time. In Austria, France, Denmark, 
Poland and other European coun- 
tries, population disarmed by their 
own police and politicians through 
earlier enacted anti-gun laws, were 
easily conquered by invading forces. 
Where gun registration laws were in 
effect, public records were immedi- 
ately seized and used to round-up all 
potential defense weapons. It could 
happen here; oceans are no longer 
protective barriers. 

Loss of individual right to own 
and possess sporting firearms, as 
provided in America’s original Bill 
of Rights, would be national suicide 
in the critical hours of sudden attack 
and follow-up invasion. . . . Fateful 
history has a nasty way of repeating 
itself; the World War II experiences 
of some countries must not find 
repetition in America! 

Before anti-firearms legislation 
and too zealous enforcement of 
vaguely worded general laws whit- 
tled away at our armed citizen 
strength, we were known as a nation 
of riflemen. We must regain and 
retain that international respect. 

One direct argument emphasized 
by proponents of anti-gun legislation 
is that “guns kill nice people”. They 
feel that outlawing guns will not only 
“protect nice people” but also save 
the lives of “those crazy hunters”. 
Seemingly, the anti-gunners are en- 
tirely blind to the fact that auto- 
mobiles kill more people than guns, 
and that more hunters are killed 
annually while traveling, by col- 
lision with cars carelessly driven by 
non-hunters, than by all gun acci- 
dents combined. 

These same individuals will in- 
variably loudly decry the loss of a 
single songbird to a natural-foraging 
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In the typical thick-brush country, a rifle bullet seldom travels far before being 

stopped. Rifle shots fired from an elevated shooting position have a fairly high 

safety factor because the bullets plow into the ground even sooner than they 
would if fired at ground level. 


cat, but quietly accept the huge, 
unnecessary loss of wildlife to high- 
way traffic. A few such persons are 
even guilty of regularly trying to 
run down gophers, coons and rabbits 
crossing highways when these spe- 
cies suddenly appear in front of cars 
at night. 

Anti-gun legislation can pop up as 
suddenly as a mushroom... . With- 
out considering all the angles and 
probable results, some zealot, or mi- 
nority group, thinks ‘‘there ought to 
be a law,” and proposes such to a 
newly elected legislator. Perhaps the 
same type of Bill has seen past de- 
feat, but the new official wants to 
please his local constituents by act- 
ing on their suggestion. 

A Bill is duly drawn up and put 
in the legislative hopper, even 
though it may neither be practical 
of application nor the wishes of the 
majority of citizens. If the situation 
were first investigated from all ang- 
les, and compiled facts evaluated, the 
ambitious legislator would undoubt- 
edly realize introduction of unwise, 
unsound legislation is literally biting 
the public hand that feeds him— 
voter confidence and majority wishes 
considered. 

Now, there is strong legislative 
talk of “shotguns only for Florida 
big-game hunting”. The theory is 
that restriction of deer hunting to 


the use of shotguns loaded with 
buckshot or rifled slugs will make 
Florida big-game hunting a relative- 
ly safe sport for participants. The 
supporting argument is that shot- 
guns have limited effective range 
and power, compared to rifles, and 
therefore shots fired are less likely 
to inflict injuries on other hunters 
or damage property. 

The facts do not support the 
theory. 

Light, high velocity big-game 
hunting bullets tend to disintegrate 
when they encounter heavy brush 
and other minor obstructions—even 
small twigs. Their trajectory when 
fired at ground moving game is such 
that bullets curve into the ground 
not many yards beyond the low 
level targets at which they are fired, 
if they don’t bury themselves in a 
sizeable tree trunk en route. Any 
rifleman who has sighted-in his gun 
on a deer height target having a 
clear ground area behind it has seen 
bullets plough up dirt after register- 
ing hits on the target paper. Further, 
the growing practice of hunting deer 
from elevated tree-stands gives 
many fired shots a definite flight 
path that causes them to plow into 
the ground even sooner than they 
would if fired parallel to the ground. 

It is the full-cased, non-expanding 
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DONT SUPPOSE ANYONE has come up 
with a new method of fishing a 
surface lure in the past 30 years. I 
know I haven’t. It’s easy to get into 
a rut, though. 

An old fishing buddy of mine is a 
black bass specialist with a paternal 
tolerance for me and when we fish 
surface plugs he keeps telling me 
to “fish it slow.” As he tells me this 
he fishes faster and faster, bluntly 
bawling me out for being in too 
much of a hurry. 

Some years back on a south Flor- 
ida lake, I caught six bass to his 
zero, simply because he was fishing 
too fast. I remember it well because 
there have been about 182 other 
times when I was on the short end 
of the score. 

Many a bass has been hooked 
while a novice caster was untangling 
a backlash and a plug lay dead in the 
water but few fishermen have the 
patience to leave one lie for very 
long on purpose. A minute is a long 
time to watch a lure that doesn’t do 
anything. 

Jim Henely kiddingly asked me 
how to catch a big bass one still, 
warm day. I’d been having good 
luck by slow fishing so I told him 
to make a cast and let his surface 
plug lie motionless for two minutes. 
Jim chucked ’er in and lit a cigar- 
ette. In about a minute, there was 
a little bulge, the plug sank and 
Jim had a 10-pound bass. I assured 
him it was just what I’d expected 
but I hadn’t caught a 10-pound bass 
all spring. 

I once knew a cult of fly fisher- 
men who fished bass bugs without 
ever moving them on the water. A 
little variety might have helped but 
they did all right. 

For “still fishing” on top, the hair 
bug is almost unbeatable. In taking 
a motionless fly bass seldom strike 
hard and they often nose the bug be- 
fore taking. A hair bug feels soft 
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enough to eat. I’ve found them es- 
pecially effective on warm, still eve- 
nings. Hair bugs are tricky to make 
and a little expensive to buy but I 
don’t think shape is very important. 
I'll bet you can’t learn to tie hair 
bugs yourself. I sure couldn’t. 

Russell Francis, an old-timer who 
made the first hair bugs I ever saw, 
used to say, “They’re better after 
they’re chewed up a little.” Getting 
them chewed up is fun. 

I hope you never catch me making 
flat statements about fishing but I 
believe the most common pattern 
for a bass to follow when he sights 
a surface lure is to dog-eye it a 
while and then hit it when it moves 
after a pause. I’ve often seen them 
do that in clear water. 

Popularity of the Creek-Chub- 
type Darter and the old South Bend 
Oreno plugs was due to the fact that 
they could be worked with gentle 
twitches on the surface and then 
reeled in underwater for a complete- 
ly different effect. 

There are some top-water plugs, 
such as the surface Mirrorlure, that 
don’t make much fuss on top. I like 
them as spinning lures because most 
spinning rods are a little soft for 





This 
Henely’s surface plug after it had been lying 
quietly for a minute or so. 


10-pounder simply “sank” with Jim 
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WATERMAN 


poppers. The noisy ones have lots 
of water resistance and require a 
stiff rod. 

Some of the finest bass fishing 
I’ve had was with a surface Mirro- 
lure in a high wind. The chop was 
around ten inches high and I’d yank 
the plug from the top of one wave to 
the next. It certainly looked like 
jumping bait and it worked on sev- 
eral trips. Generally, the rougher 
the water, the more action you 
should put on your lure—spin, fly 
or plug. 

Salt water fish seem to prefer 
noisier and faster-worked lures. 

Hooking a fish that hits a surface 
bait isn’t as easy as sticking one that 
takes something under water. For 
one thing, most of us tend to give a 
surface bait considerable slack be- 
tween jerks. If we remember to 
keep taking up a little, the results 
will be more satisfactory. 

Violent, explosive strikes are 
harder to hook than the slow tak- 
ers. For one thing, the fish is gen- 
erally moving pretty fast before hit- 
ting and is likely to make a near- 
miss. For another thing, he pushes 
a wave of water ahead of him and 
it may shove his quarry out of his 
way. 

There’s a saying that the way to 
hook a fish on top is to set the hook 
just before he strikes but if you'll 
keep the line or leader almost taut, 
your reflexes will probably take care 
of the rest. Nobody hooks them all. 

I saw a good example of smooth 
work with a surface plug on a tar- 
pon fishing trip. There were two 
of us casting to a bunch of 20-pound- 
ers that seemed to be in the mood 
as long as the plug popped loudly. 
My partner was fishing while I 
rowed and he wasn’t hooking any- 
thing. He was popping the plug and 
then leaving a lot of slack for the 
next jerk. When he tried cranking 
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his reel slowly between jerks, he 
was in business right away. 

There’s so much bottom fishing 
these days, it looks as if surface 
angling might become a lost art. 


Cuba Fishing 

Ed Wood, who represents Heddon 
and Gladding, has been tantalizing 
fishermen with the most spectacular 
bass-catching films I’ve ever seen. 
The catch is that the action takes 
place in Cuba, where U.S. fisher- 
men have been pretty scarce in re- 
cent months. Wood, something of a 
world traveler where angling is con- 
cerned, is one of the handful of 
North Americans who have gone to 
the trouble to fish in Cuba’s inte- 
rior. 


The movies were made on a lake 
crowded with bass and tarpon and 
Wood, like others, is convinced there 
is a new world-record bass down 
there. In fact, he thinks he saw one 
following a mere 17-pounder he was 
playing. 

Briefly, here’s the Cuba story on 
fishing: 

For many years, a few North 
Americans have fished occasionally 
in Cuba’s interior but the difficult 
travel, language barrier and lack of 
interest on the part of the Cuban 
government made the trips few and 
far between. Some of Cuba’s mar- 
velous coastal fishing was enjoyed 
by numerous folks from the United 
States. 


Then, when Fidel Castro took 
over, there was a brief Cuban effort 
at promoting that phase of the tour- 
ist industry. Busy promotional men 
started a drum-beating that had our 
anglers drooling—and quite a few 
made the trip. 


When relations between the two 
countries worsened, most of the fish- 
ing trips stopped and the final blow 
was severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions. Not long before travel was 
cut off, some Americans received 
correspondence from Castro’s gov- 
ernment guaranteeing them safety 
if they wanted to return to their ear- 
lier fishing haunts. 

I never fished in Cuba’s interior. 
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When you're fishing top water for bass, a 
long wait and a little wiggle of the lure is 


sometimes the best bet. Note the gently 
twitched plug at lower left near the bonnets. 


I was all set to go when the Cuban 
horizon turned pinkish. I once had 
a trip to Isle of Pines but that too 
is out now, being a “part of Cuba.” 


Wood’s party has boats and other 
equipment stored in Cuba. The lake 
where they had such super fishing 
is the site of a camp used by Castro 
himself. At one time, the trip to 
their fishing site was extremely ar- 
duous but Castro has built a road 
there. 

If you get a chance to see Wood’s 
film, don’t miss it. 


Fish Planting 

An old-timer in fish conservation 
told me the other day that he can 
talk to a conservation worker for 
five minutes and tell how long he’s 
been “in the business.” 

“At first, all he wants is more 
officers to enforce the laws,’ my 
friend said. “Then, a little later he 
changes his tune completely and 
about three months after he first 
gets started in conservation he is 
primarily interested in planting 
more fish everywhere. 

“The next thing he gets interested 
in is the total destruction of all 
rough fish—and about then, he be- 
gins to see things aren’t as simple 
as he thought. By this time, he'll 
begin to listen to biologists and other 
professionals of the business. 


“Tm not complaining. That’s the 
indoctrination they all go through 
and the Lord bless ’em. We need a 
lot more.” 


One of the hardest things to ex- 
plain to the public is the fact that 
wholesale fish planting is not a cure- 
all and in many cases it is a waste of 
time. Planting is for areas that do 
not have the desired species to start 
with or have lost their stock through 
some unnatural condition that will 
not continue. The rest of the pic- 
ture is habitat improvement through 
artificial balance of fish population 
where practicable and necessary. It 
may take fertilization, weed control 
—or something else. 


Suppressed Desire 

I keep thinking a barracuda will 
bust a small outboard propeller some 
day while I’m aboard but it hasn’t 
happened so far. I’ve heard of north- 
ern pike doing it. Using a small 
electric kicker a while back, I found 
myself in the midst of a large school 
of big tarpon. They came right 
alongside the boat and I clutched 
the little electric motor in anticipa- 
tion but nothing happened. Sure 
would make a good story. My best 
fishing yarn concerns the time I was 
dragging my fingers in the water be- 
tween strokes on a boat paddle and 
got my hand clobbered by a bass. 
I can be thankful it wasn’t some- 
thing with teeth. I was twelve years 
old at the time and haven’t dragged 
my hand behind a boat since. Don 
Buck, the other guy in the boat that 
evening, caught the bass on the next 
cast. Don lives in Girard, Kansas. 


Couldn’t Let Go 

Most of us have thrown a lure 
at something we didn’t want to 
catch. It’s hard to resist a drowsing 
alligator, a pugnacious water moc- 
casin or a befuddled coot. Jimmy 
Addison, the Everglades City guide, 
told me of a dandy. 

Seems Jimmy was guiding a party 
of dudes and they were plug-cast- 
ing for snook. A burly bobcat start- 
ed to swim the creek they were 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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FISHERMAN NAMED JORDAN, from 

Cleveland, Ohio, shook his head 
sadly. “So this is the famous Tami- 
ami Trail canal,” he muttered. “T’ll 
never again believe anything I read 
in an outdoor magazine!” 


Poor Jordan had been flailing the 
waters near Ochopee for several 
hours with totally negative results. 
He hadn’t even seen a fish, other 
than gars, and was thoroughly and 
understandably disgusted. Jordan 
probably didn’t realize that he was 
fishing one of the most heavily 
flogged stretches of water in the 
world, water that yields consistent 
catches only to a mere handful of 
specialists who knew every inch of 
it intimately. 

A fisherman named Hawkins, 
from Flint, Michigan, grinned with 
happy satisfaction as he landed a 
chunky bass and put him on the 
stringer. “This beats anything I’ve 
ever seen,” he said. “So many fish 
in such a little canal! The boys back 
home will never believe it!” 


Hawkins was fishing an Ever- 
glades drainage canal that he had 
reached by a dirt road, not a federal 
highway. He found the canal by in- 
quiring in Clewiston about local ca- 
nal fishing possibilities. His inquiries 
were well rewarded, for by his own 
admission, they led to the finest bass 
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fishing that he had ever experienced. 
The canal fishing was so good, in 
fact, that Hawkins spent most of his 
vacation in the Clewiston area. He 
plans to return for future vacations, 
but frankly there is no assurance 
that he’ll find his pet canal so pro- 


ductive . . . if indeed he’ll be able 
to find it at all for the hyacinths. 
Chances are, however, there will be 
a new canal nearby, and Hawkins 
will find some fish. Canals are being 
dug in South Florida faster than the 
hyacinths and roughfish can spread. 


Someone once said that Florida 
is 400 miles long, 100 miles wide, 
and three inches high. That state- 
ment is highly inaccurate, for the 
length from Pensacola to Key West 
is twice 400 miles, the width runs 
well over 100 miles at many points, 
and parts of the Sunshine State are 
over 300 feet high. South of a line 
drawn roughly from Sarasota to Fort 
Pierce, however, Florida does seem 
to be about three inches high dur- 
ing the rainy season. 


To build a road in southern Flor- 
ida, it is first necessary to dig a ditch 
to obtain fill. The ditch immediately 
fills with water, and you’ve got a 
canal. Just about every road in 
South Florida parallels the canal 
that mothered it. 


Theoretically, nearly all of these 





Florida 


When fishing the 
roadside and drainage 
canals, the 
smallest lures will 
often bring 
in the biggest fish. 


Betty and Phil Francis admire a couple nice 

bass caught from a drainage canal south 

of Clewiston. Off the main highways, canals 
like this provide excellent fishing. 


roadside canals should offer good 
fishing. Originally, all of them did. 
They were stocked naturally as a 
result of intersecting creeks, ponds, 
and other canals. Some of them 
once produced fish in fantastic quan- 
tities. Now, unfortunately, many of 
them are choked with hyacinths, 
and many more are overrun with 
gars and other roughfish. Only a 
comparatively few roadside canals 
still furnish good fishing, and most 
of these produce well only in cer- 
tain areas. The casual motorist-fish- 
erman or out-of-state tourist can no 
longer expect to take fish with a few 
random casts along the canal bor- 
dering the road he happens to be 
using. There is still a lot of fine canal 
fishing to be had in Florida, but, the 
odds against finding it along the 
well-traveled highways have become 
great indeed. 


Regretably, a vast amount of mis- 
information about Florida’s roadside 
canal fishing has found its way into 
print, with the result that thousands 
of fishermen have been bitterly dis- 
appointed. Visiting anglers have 
been led to believe that every canal 
in South Florida teems with bass, 
snook, and baby tarpon, not to men- 
tion panfish by the millions. Small 
wonder they feel bitter when they 
find nothing but gars in such highly 
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DITCH FISHING 


By PHIL FRANCIS 


publicized stretches as the Tamiami 
Trail canal between Carnestown and 
Ochopee or not even gars along U. S. 
1 south of Homestead. 

Florida’s canal fishing picture is 
not, however, an entirely bleak one. 
As Hawkins discovered, off the beat- 
en paths of federal highways and ar- 
terial state roads, there is still good 
canal fishing. There is excellent fish- 
ing in the navigation canals, and 
fishing that sometimes approaches 
the phenomenal in some of the agri- 
cultural areas of the Everglades. At 
least one Florida canal offers good 
fishing for the same species of ‘“‘fresh 
water shark” that is found in Cen- 
tral America’s Lake Nicaragua, and 
there is a ditch by a secondary road 
nearby that is full of “tropical” fish 
of several species interesting to the 
home aquarium enthusiast. And 
even some of the “poor” canals can 
furnish a lot of sport in the form of 
big, hard-fighting bowfins or mud- 
fish, as they are called in Florida. 

Canal fishing in Florida is an ever 
changing proposition, last year’s hot 
spots becoming this year’s duds. Ca- 
nals in general seem to be biological 
nightmares, easily thrown out of bal- 
ance in favor of roughfish and unde- 
sirable weed growths. As a rule the 
best fishing is to be had in new ca- 
nals without pretty shorelines, myri- 
ad aquatic plants or fishy looking 
cover. Bass and panfish, reacting ac- 
cording to a natural phenomenon 
known as “dynamic expansion,” are 
unbelievably quick at establishing 
substantial populations in new South 
Florida canals. At times they seem 
actually to follow the draglines, 
moving along with a new canal as 
fast as it is dug. South Florida ca- 
nals are usually chock-full of desir- 


This is the Tamiami Trail canal near Royal 
Palm Hammock. In these waters, a fly rod 
is by far the best angling weapon. 
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able fish within a few months after 
they are dug . . . without artificial 
stocking. The fish evidently come 
from other canals, or from creeks, 
ponds, or pot holes. 

New waters, of course, are highly 
fertile, allowing rapid growth of 
algae and plankton. Minnows and 
fresh water shrimps, always present 
in the most insignificant Florida 
ditch, find the living easy in new ca- 
nals, and soon the water teems with 
them. With such an overabundance 
of food available, bass and panfish 
can grow and reproduce rapidly 
without having to eat one another. 
For a few years, most new canals 
offer wonderful fishing. Then the 
gars and mudfish, or the hyacinths 





and other harmful weeds, gradually 
take over. Some canals last much 
longer than others before going too 
far out of balance, and there are a 
few that go on year after year pro- 
ducing good fishing. 

Even canals that seem to be fin- 
ished, however, often come back aft- 
er periods of high water due to ab- 
normal rains (or perhaps a hurri- 
cane) have flushed away the hya- 
cinths and washed in new fertility. 
As this is written, it is gratifying 
to note that several “washed up” 
canals in the Everglades area have 
shown signs of regaining part of 
their once fabulous fishing potential. 
An abnormally wet spring and sum- 
mer has brought new life to old wa- 
ters. 

Some of the most productive ca- 
nals in Florida are, or appear to be, 
mere ditches, and insignificant look- 
ing ditches at that. Most of the bet- 
ter roadside canals are of this type, 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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as are many of the new drainage 


canals in the Everglades farming 
area. These small waters demand 
finesse and a gentle hand if they are 
to yield anywhere near their poten- 
tial in fish. The angler who can 
take brown trout from the hard- 
fished streams of New York or 
Pennsylvania late in the season 
would be a whiz at fishing the road- 
side canals of southern Florida. In- 
deed, some of the most successful 
canal fishermen in Florida are men 
and women with a good backlog of 
experience on Eastern trout streams. 
The point is this: the fish in these 
small canals can be as wary as 
brown trout, or bonefish, or pom- 
pano, or any other hard-to-approach 
species. Wariness is a characteristic 
of any fish in a small body of wa- 
ter. The fisherman who realizes this 
and fishes accordingly is the one 
who gets consistent results in the 
small canals. 

One axiom for roadside and drain- 
age canal fishing in South Florida 
is that the smallest lure catches the 
biggest string of fish. This rule has 
very few exceptions. It applies 
whether the fish sought are bass, 
snook, tarpon, or panfish, and 
whether the canal water is fresh or 
salt. Canal fish feed largely on the 
tiny guppy-like minnows and fresh 
water shrimps that abound in near- 
ly every South Florida ditch, and 
their appetites are conditioned to 
dainty morsels. Large lures, on the 
other hand, not only hold little ap- 
peal to canal fish, but, actually 
frighten them a good share of the 
time. (It is only fair to mention here 
that large streamer flies do take big 
snook in some Florida canals, and 
that fairly large surface plugs some- 
times work successfully at night for 
both snook and bass. Be that as it 
may, the small lure will still catch 
the biggest string of fish.) 

Generally speaking, a fly rod is 
best for canal fishing with surface 
or near surface lures, while a spin- 
ning outfit will prove superior when 
the fish are feeding deep, or “not 
feeding.” Most of the species of fish 
found in Florida canals will hit both 
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The author with an 
average size speci- 
men of “fresh 
water” shark taken 
from the Caloosa- 
hatchee Canal at 
Ortona Lock. This 
species (Eulamia 
leucas) is the same 
one found in Cen- 
tral America’s Lake 
Nicaragua. 


small popping bugs and streamer 
flies, while snook and baby tarpon 
actually seem to prefer these lures to 
anything else. In many canals, how- 
ever, and during the winter months 
in nearly all of them, bass and such 
panfish as warmouth and crappie 
prefer the lure fished deeper than is 
convenient with fly tackle. In this 
situation the combination of light 
spinning tackle and a small bucktail 
jig will prove unbeatable. 


For plain old pot-luck canal fish- 
ing, I must confess my favorite rig 
is a fairly light fly rod and small 
popping bug. Practically everything 
that swims in the South Florida 
ditches will hit a small popper at 
some time or other. I have caught 
bass, bluefish, crappie, stumpknock- 
ers, shellerackers, warmouth, pick- 
erel, gars, mudfish, snook, tarpon, 
redfish, and snappers from fresh wa- 
ter canals on fly rod bugs. 


Early last fall my wife Betty Ann 
and I were having pretty good luck 
with small bass on the canal par- 
alleling Route 29 some miles south 





of Immokalee when I spotted a small 
alligator cruising along with just his 
nose and eyes showing above the 
surface. I cast my fly rod popper in 
front of him, and he lapped it up 
like an old connoisseur of popping 
bugs. Usually, gators spit out lures 
with no effort at all, but this one 
stayed hooked and gave me quite 
a tussle on the light fly rod. Land- 
ing him seemed to pose quite a prob- 
lem, but as we were jockeying him 
around trying to slip the net under 
him, he grabbed the rim with a 
tooth-crunching snap and held on 
while I hoisted him onto the bank. 
After some fast talking, I persuaded 
Betty Ann to hold him for a picture; 
then we let him scramble back into 
the canal. Unhurt, but somewhat 
humiliated, the little gator had fur- 
ther demonstrated the versatility of 
fly rod poppers for canal fishing. 
Usually fly rod popping bugs 
should be fished slowly and method- 
ically in canals, just as you’d fish 
them for bass or bream in your 
favorite lake. There are times, how- 
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ever, when canal fish feed very 
selectively on Gambusia and other 
tiny minnows and absolutely refuse 
to have anything to do with a slow- 
ly-worked bug. As a matter of fact, 
both bass and snook will ignore 
practically any lure offered when 
their taste buds are in the mood for 
these succulent little minnows. When 
this condition exists—and it’s a 
common one—most lures can be 
worked right through schools of 
breaking fish without so much as 
an acknowledgment. A small fly 
rod bug, worked very fast, on the 
ether hand, will often confuse the 
fish and bring forth plenty of action. 
The object is to skip the bug across 
the surface rapidly so that the fish 


cannot see it clearly through the ~ 


disturbance it makes on the water. 
When they can’t see the bug plainly, 
they are apt to mistake it for a skip- 
ping minnow. This trick has worked 
for me scores of times on small 
snook along the Tamiami Trail and 
on bass in the canals of the Ever- 
glades agricultural areas. 

Small streamer flies should not be 
overlooked as canal fishing lures, 
especially where there are snook and 


Never overlook a spot like this on any 

roadside canal. Fish congregate below 

dams which stymie their natural ten- 
dency to swim upstream. 
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baby tarpon. There is no more con- 
sistent lure for canal snook, or for 
baby tarpon in any water, than a 
bucktail or hackle streamer fly no 
more than two inches long. I haven’t 
found color of paramount import- 
ance in a streamer, so long as it is 
tied rather wispy and fished in a 
darting manner. Light colors like 
yellow or white may be of some ad- 
vantage, however, for visibility to 
the fisherman. Fish often take a 
streamer so gently that the only in- 
dication of a strike is the sudden 
disappearance of the fly. Streamer 
flies are great not only for snook or 
tarpon, but for bass and panfish as 
well. The very small sizes will 
murder warmouth in the spring, and 
will often prove lethal on bass when 
they refuse to rise to the surface 
lures during the heat of the day in 
summer. 

Spinning tackle can be highly ef- 
fective for canal fishing, particularly 
for the larger, deeper waters; but 
also for comparatively small canals 
when light lures are used. Where the 
bottom is relatively weed and snag 
free, small spinning bucktails fished 
deep often produce excellent catches 
of bass and snook at times when 
these fish will not leave the bottom 
for popping bugs or even streamer 
flies. Many impressive catches of 


real whopper bass are made day 
after day in such drainage canals as 
L-1 (south of Clewiston) on buck- 
tails and artificial worms fished right 
on bottom with spinning tackle. 
Spinning gear is also in order 
where the canal being fished is wide 
enough to require casts that are too 
long for comfort with fly tackle. In 
such waters, spinning size surface 
lures will produce much better than 
they will in the smaller canals. The 
larger the canal, the less the need 
for small lures. | 
I feel that day in, day out, bait 
casting tackle is markedly inferior to 
both fly and spinning gear for most 
canal fishing in Florida. Ultralight 
equipment manned by an expert 
using spinning weight lures will take 
plenty of fish, of course, but the 
average angler will do much better 
to stick with a fly or spinning rig. 
The biggest canals, notably the 
Caloosahatchee Canal below Ortona 
Lock, impose no tackle restrictions 
on the fishermen. The Caloosahat- 
chee is frequented by out-sized 
snook, tarpon ranging up to 100 
pounds, and even “fresh water” 
sharks. The sharks, which appear 
below Ortona Lock early in the 
spring and usually stay until fall, 
are the same species that has gained 
notoriety as the “land-locked” 
shark of Lake Nicaragua in Central 
America. Commonly known as the 
cub or bull shark, this species, 
Eulamia leucas, also ascends rivers 
to fresh water in southern Africa, 
where it is considered very danger- 
ous. 
Shark fishing at Ortona Lock is 
exciting sport, for these powerful 
brutes are often present in impres- 
sive numbers. They readily take any 
bait of fish that is offered, and fre- 
quently take baits of fish that are 
not offered, like big bass or snook 
being played by fishermen. The best 
way to catch these sharks is to rig a 
stout salt water outfit with a six foot 
wire leader, a float right above the 
leader, and a size 8/0 to 10/0 hook 
baited with a fish head. They like to 
toy with a bait, so give them plenty 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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BACK YARD 
FISH 
BAIT 


By ED ZAGAR 


Regiona! Fisheries Biologist 





What Are The Most Popular Live Baits? 


Minnows, worms and crickets are the most popular 
baits used by Florida fresh-water fishermen. Others 
are the catalpa worm and many live insects and 
larvae. 


Can They Be Produced In The Backyard? 


Yes. This series will give directions for raising 
minnows, worms, and crickets on a small scale in your 
own backyard. The information given here does not 
apply for commercial production of live baits. Be 
careful of the use of insecticides anywhere near your 
bait-raising site. 


Which Minnow Is Best? 


Of all the various minnows, the golden shiner is 
most suitable for home propagation. 





What Type Of Pond? 


Any natural or artificial body of water will do. 
Size range should be from %4 of an acre up to one 
acre. A constructed pond should have a maximum 
depth of six feet. 


What Is The First Step? 


If the pond is new and clear of wild fish, it should 
be fertilized and stocked. The old, established pond 
should be poisoned in January to eliminate all species 
of fish. Your Regional Fisheries Biologist of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission will help you with 
this. 


How Many Minnows Are Stocked And When? 


Stock the pond at the rate of 1,000 fish per acre. 
If the pond has been poisoned, this should be done 


Any natural or artificial fresh water pond will do for raising minnows. Size 


of the pond should be from %4 acre up to one acre. 


Drawings By Wallace Hughes 
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two weeks afterwards—about February 1. Try to ob- 
tain disease-free fish from a reliable bait dealer, or 
obtain shiners from nearby natural waters. Use adult 
minnows four to six inches in length. 


Do Shiners Need To Be Fed? 


Yes. Fed and fertilized to obtain maximum growth. 
Fertilize once a month, using 200 lbs., 8-8-4, to the sur- 
face acre of water. Feed soybean cake or meal, cotton- 
seed cake or meal, or chicken laying mash at the rate 
of 10 lbs., per acre per day. Never feed more than the 
fish will eat at any one time during the day. 


How Do You “Fertilize”’ A Pond? 


By broadcasting the material over the surface of 
the water from all areas of the bank. It is important 
to get good coverage. In large ponds, it may be neces- 
sary to distribute the fertilizer from a boat, using an 
outboard motor to stir the mixture into the water. 


When Can The First Shiners Be Removed? 


Shiners may be taken from the pond the first 


winter following the initial stocking. This is usually 
done with a lift net. These are square nylon nets set 
under the surface of the water. Shiners are baited 
over the net by feeding, and then all sides are quickly 
lifted by means of ropes attached to pulleys and posts. 


How Long Can You Continue To Take Shiners 
From A Pond? 


In some cases, it may be necessary to renovate a 
pond every year, but, in the majority of ponds, shiners 


The Golden Shiner is the most suitable minnow for 
home propagation. 
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The common black cricket may be obtained anywhere 

outdoors in Florida. Female, lower figure, has a long 

tube, through which eggs are deposited, extending from 
the posterior end. 


can be sorted and removed continuously for several 
years as they mature and reproduce. Thinning of 
smaller fish is necessary for raising large shiners. 


What Kinds Of Crickets Can Be Produced? 


Two species of crickets may be raised. One is the 
common black field cricket, and the other is the Aus- 
tralian Grey Cricket. The black variety may be ob- 
tained anywhere outdoors in Florida, while the Grey 
is sold only through commercial dealers. 


What Is The First Step In Cricket Production? 


Obtain a container with a depth of 18 to 24 inches. 
This is the brood pen. Used “coffin-shaped” shipping 
crates make excellent brooder houses. Fill with about 
5 inches of clean sand and moisten. Five or six inches 
of wood excelsior is placed on top of the moist sand to 
provide cover for the young crickets. 


How Many Crickets Are Stocked In Each Pen? 


Stock with 24 adult crickets (half females and half 
males) for each container up to two feet in diameter 
or length. Mature crickets have well developed wings, 
in contrast to wingless juveniles. Females may be dis- 
tinguished from the males by the presence of a long 
tube through which eggs are deposited extending from 
the posterior end. 


Is Temperature A Factor In Cricket Production? 


Yes. Crickets grow rapidly in a temperature be- 
tween 80° and 90° F. In cool weather, this condition 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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can be maintained with an electric light bulb and 
thermometer. Little growth occurs above 95°F. Con- 
tainers will have to be covered to retain heat and 
prevent crickets from escaping. If no heat is needed, 
screen wire should be utilized over the top. 


How Fast Do Crickets Grow? 


Eggs hatch in about 20 days after being laid, and 
crickets reach maturity in two months. 


What Food And Water? 


Food is provided in the form of chicken laying 
mash. This is placed in a saucer with excelsior strewn 
around it, so that baby crickets may readily reach it. 
Water is provided by using a glass drinking fountain 
similar to those used for watering chickens. Cotton is 
packed in the metal receptacle, and crickets will ob- 
tain water by crawling up on the cotton. 


Won't Crickets Jump Out? 


It is advisable to keep the pen covered and to wax 
the top ten inches of the inside walls of the pen to 
prevent crickets from escaping. 


Is Predation And Disease A Probem? 


Yes. Ants are natural enemies of young crickets. 
If the pen has legs, these should be placed in cans of 
oil or water to prevent ants from gaining access. 
Disease can best be controlled by using good hygiene 
practices. After a crop of crickets has been produced, 


The Cricket brood pen should have a depth of 18 to 24 inches. Each 
pen should be up to two feet in diameter or length, and should be 
stocked with 24 adult crickets, half males, half females. 
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Chicken laying mash placed in a saucer serves as food for young 
crickets. Cotton packed in the base of the water jar protects the 
crickets from drowning. 


it is best to clean the container and start over again 
using fresh sand and excelsior. 


What Worm Should Be Raised In Florida? 


The most popular worm for Florida is the African 
Giant, a variety of earthworm. Brood stock may be 
obtained from any commercial worm dealer. 


Can Other Worms Be Used? 


Other types of earthworms may be used in back- 
yard bait raising. Some fishermen have been known 
to plant catalpa trees in the hopes that the tree will 
become naturally infested with catalpa worms (often 
pronounced “Catawba” or “Catalba” worms), which 
are the caterpillars of the Catalpa Spinx moth. 


What Are The Earthworm’s Requirements? 


Suitable soil, abundant food supply, moisture, and 
temperature control. 


What Type Of Soil Is Best? 


A combination of 1/3 peat, 1/3 black loam and 
1/3 manure. Sandy soil should be avoided because this 
has a tendency to injure the intestinal tract of earth- 
worms. Manure can be of any domestic type, such as 
cattle manure. 
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What Food? 


Earthworms thrives best on a high fat-protein diet, 
supplied by such foods as vegetable oil or lard mixed 
with corn, soybean, or cottonseed meal. 


How Much And How Often Do You Feed Worms? 


For each bed 6’x3’x3’, apply 1% lbs. of shortening 
or lard mixed with 3 lbs. of meal every two weeks. 
Used kitchen fats are a good source of shortening and 
lard. Mix the feed into the top 12 inches of soil in the 
bed. 


What About Water? 


Moisture is added in the form of water as often as 
the worms are fed. If the bed is too dry, worms will 
be found at the bottom. If too wet, near the top. Ad- 
just water supply so that worms are found throughout 
the top six or eight inches of soil. 


How Is Temperature Controlled? 


This is difficult to do in a permanent outdoor bed. 
If worms are in some sort of portable containers, these 
can be moved into the garage on extremely cold nights 
when freezing temperatures are expected. 


How Is A Worm Bed Constructed? 


Use 2 x 10-inch pine or cypress boards nailed to- 
gether in the form of a rectangle, or concrete blocks 
or bricks. Any length is satisfactory. 


Worm beds can be portable, or located permanently in one spot. 

The bed shown in this illustration can be buried in the ground to 

a depth of about two feet. Beds should have “roof” to protect from 
sun and rain. 
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Catalpa trees serve as hosts to the Catalpa worm, top. The earth- 
worm, lower figure with eggs, is an easy-to-raise backyard fish bait. 


Where Is The Best Location For A Worm Bed? 

Any heavily shaded area is suitable. A roof may 
be provided over the bed for protection from sunlight 
and heavy rains. 


How Many Worms Are Stocked In Each Bed? 

Stock the bed with 300 adult worms, and cover 
with Spanish moss or burlap bags to prevent loss of 
moisture by evaporation and to provide protection 
from the sun. Considerable thinning of young worms 
is necessary to produce large individuals. 


How Long Does It Take To Produce A Crop 
Of Worms? 
Within six months after stocking, worms can be 


removed from the beds. @ 
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“T’ve 

one! Chuckling I watched 
limber spinning rod arch as 
cranked excitedly, backing, almost 
stumbling off the earth mound along- 
side the little Big Cypress canal we 
were fishing. 


got 
her 
she 


aaaes SQUEALED: 


“See!” she called triumphantly. “I 
got im!” 


Her elation showed she’d joined 
the “warmouth-are-fun” club. 


She displayed a husky warmouth, 
who’d proved again his breed are 
suckers for a mayfly, and that on 
light tackle they’re fun to catch. 
Incidentally, they’re excellent skil- 
let material, but more important 
they’re angling fun. 


This was an un-typical angling 
day. It'd been cold and the bass 
were sulking in the canals. We 
hadn’t been able to raise any strikes 
on plastic worms, and when Mr. 
Largemouth doesn’t go for them, 
he’s off his feed, or darned cold. It’d 
been in the upper 40s the day be- 
fore we made this fishing junket. 


But in Florida, cold or hot, you 
can always have angling fun with 
warmouth, if you know how to use 
a plastic mayfly, and a few tricks 
of luring Mr. Warmouth—who’s 
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usually most cooperative anyway— 
into striking. 

A lot of big fish anglers probably 
will wrinkle their noses disdainful- 
ly if you suggest light tackle fun 
with warmouth, but they don’t know 
the fun they’re missing. 


Whenever things get slack angling 
wise, and they will no matter how 
productive your fishing territory— 
lve found it’s usually possible to 
duel with warmouth, and it’s an in- 
teresting encounter particularly with 
artificial baits. Naturally, you’ve got 
a lot less work using a cane pole and 
worms, but it’s a lot more fun to 
tease them into hitting artificials. 

And on light spinning tackle, 
they’re fun! They’re actually a spin- 
ner’s specialty in many sections of 
Florida, for the physical conditions 
eliminate all but spinning (and cane 
pole) gear. Plug equipment? Too 
heavy, and you’ve got to be a really 
top notch caster to work in most 
warmouth areas. Fly rod? Deadly, 
if you’re in the open, BUT war- 
mouth don’t frequent open canals 
often, and normally you’re handi- 
capped for casting room. 


Yet, ironically, it takes a fly-rod 
size lure to stir Mr. Warmouth into 
action. He’s definitely not a big plug 


This is typical warmouth country — brush 
ladened canal with mud bottom. Plenty of 
cover here for the scrappers. 


Try using a 
mayfly teaser and you 


will find that 


Warmouth 
Are 


Suckers 


By MAX HUNN 


addict. Once in awhile you may get 
him (if he’s big enough) to go after 
a regular size lure, but not often. 
This fly rod bait addiction leaves 
you with a casting problem with 
even light equipment. 

But I’ve solved the problem with 
a home-made rig, which I call a 
warmouth teaser, and it does just 
that. It’s a home-made popper-type 
plug (spin size) to which is at- 
tached a plastic mayfly by means of 
a 12 to 18-inch, 8-pound test mono- 
filament leader. It’s a dual rig. The 
little popper plug gives just enough 
weight for reasonable casts in war- 
mouth territory, yet the trailing 
mayfly hooks 90 percent of the fish. 


This rig evolved strictly by trial 
and error. Wandering down the Old 
Loop Road south of Monroe Station 
in the Big Cypress one day, I came 
upon a fly fisherman having a ball 
with warmouth. Only, he wasn’t 
casting. He merely was _ standing 
atop a little culvert through which 
the water was spilling and was pay- 
ing out his fly line by hand with a 
plastic mayfly lure. 


He let it float through the riffles— 
no strikes there—until it reached 
the eddies near the cypress trees and 
brush, and then action! He was 
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hooking warmouth after warmouth. 
He landed a dozen in a dozen at- 
tempts in the ten minutes I watched. 


Marvelling at his success, I won- 
dered if something couldn’t be de- 
veloped for a spinner, which is my 
favorite angling weapon. Buying 
mayflies was no problem, but using 
them on a spinner was. They’re just 
too light for even a light spin rod to 
cast. 


Putting a split shot ahead of the 
fly gave enough weight to cast, but 
the fly sank like a torpedoed ship. 
Too, it frequently fouled on brush 
near the bottom. However, there 
were just enough strikes to convince 
me there must be a solution, and 
that the mayfly would be a killer. 


Having used a plug with a trailing 
bucktail in saltwater successfully, it 
seemed natural to try this with a 
mayfly. After putting the trailing 
mayfly behind a standard spinning, 
two gang-hook plunker, strikes be- 
came frequent. 


But, oh, the trouble that came, 
too! Warmouth don’t lie in open 
water. You'll find them always near 
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This scrappy little warmouth hit the plug, 
not the trailing mayfly. 


cover—reed-cluttered banks, brush 
piles, old trees, cypress stumps, the 
more the merrier, and always quiet 
water with a mud bottom. Anytime 
a cast overshot in such a locale, the 
double gang hooks fouled. Oh, how 
they’d foul! I lost enough plugs to 
start a chain of tackle stores. But 
when a cast did land in position—as 
close as possible to the cover—a 
strike was almost guaranteed. 


One day I removed the rear gang 
hook, and tied the mayfly trailer di- 
rectly to the empty screw eye. Re- 
sult? Fouling reduced 50 percent, 
but nevertheless, the front gang 
hooks messed up far too often. 


Should the front gang hook be 
removed? I pondered the idea: In 
perhaps one out of ten strikes, the 
scrappy warmouth socked the plug, 
not the trailer. After experimenting 
with plastic spin-fly floats, and see- 
ing too many useless strikes at the 
plastic bobber I decided one gang 
hook was essential. But the fouling? 

The answer? Cutting off one of 
the three hooks on the gang. By 
twisting the screw eye, it was pos- 
sible to get the two remaining hooks 





Sara 


A string of warmouth, caught in a few 


minutes, were suckers for the mayftly. 


to fold back against the plug’s bot- 
tom. This was the ultimate weapon. 
The plug seldom fouls, because the 
energy of the cast forces the two- 
hooks back against the plug’s body, 
and yet when the slow retrieve is 
started, the hooks swing down nor- 
mally. 

Although it was a cute, little war- 
mouth weapon, I felt something was 
wrong. Too many strikes, and too 
few landings. I felt the lure should 
be more efficient. But what was I 
doing wrong? 

Fishing a little canal that tumbles 
into Turner’s River alongside the 
Tamiami Trail in Collier county, I 
missed fish after fish—I could see 
them in the clear water—before ac- 
cidentally discovering the solution. 

I had a foul. The plug snagged 
slightly, but the trailer didn’t. As I 
was working to free the plug, wham! 
A solid strike. The fish did what I 
couldn’t—freed the plug. When I 
landed him, he proved to be a pug- 
nacious warmouth. He was well 
hooked. In fact, too well, for he’d 
swallowed the fly. Suddenly I 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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OU’RE READING IT NOW and you'll probably read or 
y hear it again somewhere—that 10 per cent of the 
fishermen catch 70 per cent of the fish taken by sports- 
men annually. Statistics prove it! 

Undoubtedly a favored few have the so-called mys- 
tic touch when it comes to fishing successfully. Often 
unnoticed, however, but no small factor in their suc- 
cess, is how they rig tackle. 

Expert fishermen—anglers whose fishing luck aver- 
ages too high to be mere chance—have some pretty 
definite ideas as to how tackle should be rigged for 
the particular type fishing being done. They know 
that, whether you manufacture cigarettes, or rig tackle 
to fish, it is what’s up front that counts. In assembling 
outfits for their fishing, they rig ’em right! 

Ichthyologists say that most fish have compara- 
tively wide range of side vision, but see little directly 
ahead. Whatever their limitations, their vision is per- 
fectly suited to their natural environment. Evidently, 
they are quick to spot movement, no matter how 
slight; react to certain colors, are attracted or warned 
by reflections, and otherwise are enticed or hard to 
fool. 

Fish also have the advantage of a special, light- 
gathering, reflective membrane behind the retina of 
each eye—something we humans don’t have—with the 
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result that they can see an angler in poor light when 
the angler cannot see them. 

Their recognized ability to detect and avoid rigged 
tackle heavy with light-reflecting hardware has caused 
many experts to dispense with terminal snaps and 
swivels entirely, or keep hardware to the minimum 
necessary for practical operation, small in size and 
dull of finish. 

Large diameter and certain color lines and leaders 
are also frequently detected and avoided by wary fish. 
In recent years, line manufacturers have attempted 
to outdo each other in developing products practically 
invisible when fished. 

To test claims of underwater line invisibility made 
for certain pastel color lines and leaders, Ricou Brown- 
ing and Chuck Schilling conducted an interesting and 
conclusive test in the clear waters of Silver Springs. 
Various brands of monofilament line in tests of 2-4-6-8- 
10-15 and 20 pound strengths, as well as braided nylon 
in tests of 10-15-20-25-30 and 35, were rigged with 
popular baits and stretched across a four foot square 
wooden frame. 

As Browning submerged with the test frame, Schil- 
ling made observations and supporting photographs 
from one of the underwater photography boats. 

While smaller sizes of line and leader material, 


The tackle used might be 
adequate, but for 
better fishing luck odds 


RIG 
IT 
RIGHT 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


When fishing grassy, weedy waters most 

bass experts prefer weedless spoons, with 

and without pork rind; spinner combinations, 
and surface plugs. 
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and certain colors, were less visible than others, the 
conclusion was that no line, to truly be difficult of 
detection, should be of one solid color but a mottled, 
blended pattern of different color shades, each merg- 
ing into the other to avoid any suggestion of a solid 
line. 


Lyman Rogers, southern states’ area representative 
for a line company and a fisherman who has proved 
his theories, considers the first 6 or 8 feet of spinning 
line (extending back from your lure) of extreme im- 
portance. He favors light lines, but says that with 
both braided and monofilament lines, it is advisable 
to splice or tie on a length of heavier strength mono- 
filament 6 to 8 feet long, where line wear and strain 
are greatest. 


Rogers takes great care to match line weight and 
performance quality to the type of baits used. He 
habitually uses as light a line as possible, on the ap- 
plied theory of the smaller the line diameter, the 
easier it is to cast, within certain performance limits. 

For the average angler, 6-pound monofilament line 
is just about perfect for fresh water fishing. Heavier 
lines—usually 8 and 10 pound test mono.—are gen- 
erally reserved for salt water use, invariably with a 
4 or 5 foot leader of 15 or 20 pound test monofilament 
tied on. 


Bright sinkers are frequently overlooked as the 
reason fish sometimes are not receptive to proffered 
baits. Camouflaging your sinkers will help you outwit 
the wary ones! To do this, dip shiny leads in shellac, 
roll them in sand and then let them dry. 


Where you need a sinker to obtain casting weight, 
but wish to fish baited hooks without a restrictive 
weight, use a soluble sinker. You can make them 
by mixing eight parts dry, sifted sand and two parts 
technical ammonium sulphate. Water-dampen the mix- 
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Tiny jigs and other lures too light to be easily cast can 
be rigged singly or in tandem and effectively trolled. 


ture and mold into desired size or shape and insert 
“line eyes” while the mixture is still damp. Dry in 
home oven. . . . Dried sinkers will be hard as stone, 
but will fall apart soon after they hit the water, per- 
mitting a cast bait to work without the drag of a 
sinker... . 

If you want a fished fly to run deep, pinch a tiny 
split shot sinker on the bend of the hook. The ball 
of lead will add weight where needed, yet not affect 
the action of the lure nearly as much as adding weight 
to the leader. But no matter how weighted, fly action 
will surely vary from normal, although not necessarily 
adversely. 

Flies weighted throughout the body will sink even- 
ly and are good innovations for fishing in waters where 
there are no pronounced obstructions to snag the hook. 
On the other hand, if fished waters abound in sunken 
hazards, a fly weighted only at the head will tend to 
sink nose first and rarely get fouled. 

When fly or spin-fishing a live minnow in water 
that has a pronounced current, rig an Ozark pattern 
sinker on a separate long leader if fly fishing, directly 
if using a spinning line. Fourteen inches above the 
sinker, tie on a 12-inch dropper leader for the hook. 
Free of sinker pull, your minnow bait will face into 
the current and swim around naturally. 

The ability to quickly change rigs to ones best 
suited to encountered fishing conditions is highly de- 
sirable. Small, strong snaps and speedily-tied knots 
permit fast, easy changing of terminal tackle rigs. 
Likewise, spinning and bait casting reels with instant 
take-apart features permit substitution of extra, pre- 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
wound spools of line, in whatever weight may be 
needed. 

Many spinning and fly fishing experts consider 
small, hollow, clear plastic bubbles essential items of 
terminal tackle and regularly carry them in their 
tackle boxes. Rigging them in a so-called ‘free bub- 
ble” arrangement that puts casting strain on the line 
rather than the light leader used, they are able to 
effectively work baits in the face of adverse winds 
or under shoreline brush, even with spinning tackle. 

Hooks are the cheapest but without doubt the most 
important working component of a rigged outfit. It 
will pay you to keep them clean and sharp, even if 
you have to take time from your allotted hours of 
fishing. 

Once popular among fishermen generally, large 
hooks on terminal tackle have been replaced by small- 
er ones more easily concealed in baits. Also, more 
care is now being taken in the selection of proper style 
of hook, one best suited in shank length, curve and 
barb for hooking the particular fish species being 
sought. 

For example, in making up a popping bug bait for 
bass fishing, today’s expert angler is apt to be found 
using a carefully selected 1X hump shank hook, with 
a point that tends to roll outward instead of in, for 
better hooking qualities. 

The little difference of whether the hook point used 
with a popping bug rolls outward instead of in can 
mean the difference between filling a stringer and go- 
ing home fishless. Hook choice is equally important 
in other forms of fishing. Experts know that for every 
fish and every fishing technique there is a correct 
hook, and they go to great pains to find and use it. 

If you should go to the shelves of your local public 
library and take down one or two comprehensive 
books on knots, with the idea of learning all about 
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L— CROPPER 


This rig is fine for fly or spin fishing 
a live minnow in water that has a 
pronounced current. To assemble: tie 
an Ozark style sinker to separate 
leader if fly fishing, directly to the line 
if spin fishing. Fourteen inches above 
the sinker tie on a 12-inch length drop- 
per with attached hook for live min- 
now. Bait faces and swims naturally 
in current without sinker pull. 


CURRENT 
FLOW 
For every fish and every fishing 
technique there is a_ correct 
hook. Experts take time to find 
the right ones. 
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knots, you are likely to be appalled at the number of 
known knots and splices. Actually, there is a good 
knot for just about every need tying purpose, whether 
you're a mariner, surgeon or fisherman. Choosing the 
ones best adapted to fishing can mean the difference 
between landing fish and losing them. The experts 
recognize that most knots tend to create a weak point 
in lines and leaders, and take care to choose high 
strength test knots, or those of special purpose, when 
rigging tackle. 

An attempt by the average fisherman to learn a 
large number of useful fishing knots is apt to create 
confusion, not only in having to remember their cor- 
rect tying and specific application, but because so 
many variables of certain basic and popular knots 
exist. It is better to select a few, allot one or more 
for each specific tackle rigging purpose, then use them 
expertly. 

It’s never a mistake to take time to learn how to 
tie and use the Blood knot, Clinch or Half-barrel, 
100% Strength Loop knot, the Pendre Perfection and 
Surgeon’s knots. 
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The Blood knot is excellent for joining lines of same 
diameter so they can’t slip or pull loose. The Clinch 
or Half-barrel is practical for tying on hooks, snap 
swivels and flies. The Pendre—an alternate for the 
simple Clinch knot—also is used to tie lines and lead- 
ers to ring-eyed tackle items, being fast to tie and a 
neater variation of the strong Clinch knot. 

More quickly tied than either the popular Blood 
and Barrel knots is the Surgeon’s knot, ideal for fast- 
ening heavier monofilament leaders to light spinning 
lines, or for typing tapered leaders to fly lines. Also 
good for tying leaders to fly lines is the so-called 
“Nail” or “Tube” knot, favored by expert Joe Brooks. 

The Perfection is a safe knot for fashioning a loop 
on the end of a leader, but must be pulled up very 
tightly and securely if it is to give reliable perform- 
ance. Also popular for creating a loop in a line is the 
100% Strength Loop knot, so named because, after 
tying, its breaking strength approximates the strength 
of the material from which it is fashioned, without 
introducing any weakness or chafing of strands at the 
knot. 

Select and use those best suited to your specific 
needs. 

Nylon melts in the face of applied heat. When tying 
nylon line or leader material, a good knot-safety pre- 
caution is to touch the end of a lighted cigarette or 
match to the protruding waste end after the knot is 
tied and clipped. The little, melted ball of nylon hard- 
ens at once after heat is removed, and renders a knot 
slip-proof. 

With outfits rigged with the right combination of 
terminal tackle, many anglers are finding shallow 
ponds on farmlands and other unmapped, smaller body 
waters can be productive of unexpected bass and blue- 
gill catches. Often these shallow ponds can be fished 
when deeper water in larger bodies is still colder than 
recognized good fishing normal. For first tries with 
spinning or light tackle outfits, rig an almost invisible 
leader with a % ounce, orange ABU Reflex lure. Re- 
trieve it slowly, preferably parallel to shoreline or on 
a course that works it past submerged tree stumps and 
other promising spots. 

Later in the summer, when these small ponds have 
blossomed with noticeable vegetation, use slowly fished 
surface lures—especially deer hair bugs—for bass. 
For bluegills, use your lightest spinning outfit and a % 
ounce ABU, or light fly rod with flies and imitation 
spiders. 

A secret of successful Southern fresh water bream 


Are those big bass striking short? Use this rig for a sure 

cure. Twist upper portion of two small wires into one 

strand, and solder section to main hook. Attach treble 

hook to each dangling wire. Bait frog as shown, twisting 

a fine wire around waist to prevent wriggling. Let frog 
sink, then retrieve slowly. 
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anglers is to still-fish weedy bottom areas fairly close 
to shore, using long cane poles and No. 6 Carlisle pat- 
tern hooks baited with live roaches, crickets, earth- 
worms, catalpa worms or grubs. Some fine fish have 
been caught by bait casters who have very slowly 
dragged a weighted leader and a live earthworm or 
roach bait along lake and stream bottom on the re- 
trieve phase of their casts. 


For white and yellow perch, a good terminal rig 
is to impale two Japanese beetles on a small gold- 
finished hook. Fish the bottom or near it. 


Previously mentioned small baits can be fished on 
and near the bottom without weighting, if the leaders 
used are heavy enough to sink the baited hooks. Float- 
ing-style fresh water leaders can be temporarily made 
to perform as “sinkers” by first running them through 
a dampened cake of yellow laundry soap. So treated, 
they sink readily. 


Variable speed trolling for speckled perch can be 
especially effective if you combine the method with a 
small, skirted, all-yellow nylon feather bait tied to a 
long, light nylon leader judiciously weighted with 
small split shot sinkers, as you try different trolling 
depths. 


Baits rigged in tandem will frequently induce 
strikes when lone baits fail. 


Weighted jigs are especially easy to rig tandem 
fashion for spinning, bait casting or trolling. A simple 
double jig rig can be made from two different diam- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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I've become an eel faddist — and 


go for the real thing. They're 


the eels that imitate 


the imitations. 


It's an uncommon 


bass that spurns... 


THE 
SIRENS 
CALL 


*°VE BEEN HOOKED—hooked by the 

dumb cluck of the salamander 
world, a tiny eel-shaped siren with 
external gills and tiny, three-toed 
forelegs. But bass, big, small, and 
indifferent, love them. They just 
can’t resist the siren’s call. 

If you have used one of the plastic 
counterfeits with success, just ima- 
gine what seven inches of convolut- 
ing, wiggling live eel can do to a 
bass! 

I had used live eel for stripers off 
the New Jersey coast, and had dab- 
bled with brook lampreys for bass 
in Ohio’s Lake Vesuvius. I’d even 
manufactured and sold, with some 
success, an eel-type plastic lure. 

In Florida, ’d heard mention of 
“the finest bass bait there is”, yet 
weary of chasing the rainbow’s end 
of fishing hotspots and “‘you-shoulda- 
been-here-yesterdays”, my reflexes 
do not respond to fishing suggestions 
as readily as they once did. 

But I finally gave in. Too many 
fellow anglers had mentioned the 
eel’s merits. 

My introduction came one warm 
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By ART HUTT 


misty morning near the west-cen- 
tered town of Brooksville, about 
sixty miles from my home town of 
Eustis. In company with Mr. J. M. 
Hunter, local eel-collecting expert, 
assorted members of his family and 
including two granddaughters, we 
waded off into a hazy hyacinth- 
choked swamp until we were navel- 
deep in the floating vegetation. 
Underfoot the bottom was mucky 
and uneven, studded with stumps 
and logs that made camera carrying 
a poor insurance risk. Waist-high, 
the solid mass of hyacinths grudg- 
ingly moved aside at our progress. 
Water snakes, turtles, and frogs, dis- 
turbed by our advance, dug into the 
vegetation and disappeared. The sun, 
not yet successful in burning away 
the early morning mist, was an eerie 
yellow ball glaring through the 
moss-draped cypress snags. 

And all around were cattle, some 
only head high out of water, eyeing 
us with calm curosity as they 







Sirens, a member 

of the salamander 
. world, can tempt even 
— the most indifferent bass. 


breakfasted on the 
hyacinth leaves. 

I watched Mr. Hunter, or “J. M.” 
as he likes to be called, as he went 
to work. His equipment was a two- 
by-three foot wooden frame, covered 
on the bottom with wire mosquito 
screening. Lashed across the bottom 
of the frame below the screen was a 
partially inflated inner tube. Work- 
ing the frame under the hyacinths, 
he pushed it forward, then released 
it to float up. A six-square foot rec- 
tangle of hyacinths—plus other 
wildlife—was now confined in the 
framework. Shaking each hyacinth 
clump over the screen carefully, he 
worked through the mass until the 
screen was empty except for a size- 
able collection of water beetles, a 
small warmouth perch, and our 
quarry—the best bass bait—the eel. 

Technically, this “eel” is an eel- 
like salamander labelled a ‘‘narrow- 
striped dwarf siren” (Pseudobran- 
chus striatus). Found in Southern 


juicy green 
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Georgia and all of Florida, they con- 
centrate in the hyacinth-choked 
ditches and marshes. Not much 
bigger around than a pencil, they 
twine amidst the hyacinth roots, 
searching for small aquatic prey, 
mostly fresh-water shrimp. When 
they feel themselves being all shook 
up, they start to wiggle, hardly stop- 
ping until their finale with a bass. 

Hernando County claims the ma- 
jority of eels in Florida, with Pasco 
next. Spot checks in other counties 
by Hunter have not turned them up 
in enough concentration to warrant 
a commercial collecting expedition, 
so the Hunters collect mostly around 
the Brooksville area. In my own 
county, Lake, you can find a few 
for personal use, but not enough to 
fill the order of ‘‘one-hundred dozen”’ 
that the Brooksville experts some- 
times get. 

Hunter expertly flipped his catch 
of three writhing eels into a small 
can, then dumped them into a larger 
pail he towed along behind. Soon 
Eddie, his son, Norman, his son-in- 
law, and Arlene and Patsy, the 
granddaughters, were bent over 
their nets, sorting, searching, scoop- 
ing. 

Frankly, I was chicken. I wore 
tennis shoes, and an old pair of 
dungarees, rubber-banded at the 
bottom to keep any exploring var- 
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mints out. But not so with the others. 
Bare feet, short pants, and an old 
shirt, and a devil-may-care attitude 
were all they wore. 

As we worked along, I learned 
more about J. M. and his off-beat 
job. A native Floridian, he turned 
from truck-farming to eel-catching. 
Now up in years, he has transferred 
most of the labors of his business to 


J. M. Hunter with a 


frequent catch, a 
harmless’ black 
swamp snake. A 


moccasin would not 
be treated with 
such casualness. 


Photos By 
Art Hutt 


other members of his family. He goes 
along frequently, though, just to 
show them how it’s done. 

Since collecting is a year round 
job, it can be a miserably cold affair 
in the winter—even in Florida. But 
in warmer months, the collecting 
areas come alive. It is not unusual 
for a bull gator to be keeping his 
eye on the collectors. The watchful- 
ness is mutual, of course, and so far 
the respect has been the same. 
Once Hunter was nipped on the 
finger by a small one that showed 
up unexpectedly in the screen but 
other than that his dealings with 
gators have been on a friendly basis. 

Occasionally he steps on a piece of 
moving swamp  bottom—a huge 
snapper half buried in the mud 
awaiting an unsuspecting fish to 
come within reach of its powerful 
jaws. Feeling the sudden weight on 
its back, the moss-backed monster 
scurries from underfoot. One contact 


(Continued on Next Page) 


Arlene (granddaughter) and Eddie 
(Hunter’s son), waist-deep in hyacinths, 
sort through their screens. Each hya- 
cinth clump is thoroughly shaken and 
the eels fall into the screen. 
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with a snapper’s jaw could mean a 
missing toe but apparently these 
creatures, mean as all get-out on 
land, exist more passively in the 
depths. Hunter still has all his toes. 

The particular morning I tagged 
along, we didn’t run into many 
snakes although I could see that the 
possibility definitely existed. I’m not 
squeamish about them and was 
pleased to see that Hunter wasn’t 
either. We picked up a few small 
black swamp snakes, gentle, harm- 
less little red-bellied beauties that 
hardly seemed annoyed at our 
handling them. With a cottonmouth 
moccasin, it’s a_ different story. 
Hunter gladly goes out of his way 
to avoid them, hoping to keep his 
record of fifteen unbitten years 
going for awhile yet. When a cotton- 
mouth does come up in his screen, 
however, he either lets it slither 
about on its business or if the con- 
ditions are right he’ll grab it by the 
tail and sling it away. 

Once though, he had a close call. 
It was a hot summer day and the 
awareness slowly came to him that it 
was not a hyacinth which persistent- 
ly pressed at his waistline on his 
backside. Too wary to reach around 
impulsively, he stood motionless try- 
ing to determine what manner of 
beast it was. Then a definite feeling 
of danger swept over him—a sixth- 
sense warning system he’s developed 
after his many years in this business. 
This feeling meant only one thing— 
a moccasin. The snake had worked 
up his pant leg and now was trying 
to get out at his beltline. It isn’t 
everyone who could stand still in 
such a situation. But Hunter didn’t 
move knowing that any sudden wild 
move might be his last. Slowly he 
loosened his belt to give the mocca- 
sin a better chance to exit. By pres- 
sures on his back he finally figured 
out where its head was and where its 
tail should be. In one quick move he 
reached back to fling the three-foot- 
er as far as he could. Then he went 
about his collecting again. 

It turned out to be a poor day for 
us. Even after his fifteen years of 
collecting, Hunter has not yet 
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figured out the rhyme or reason why 
eels will be abundant one day, scarce 
the next. Come up with an empty 
screen one place, move ten feet and 
you have half a dozen. Other days 
no amount of moving will uncover 
them. These eels are definitely asso- 
ciated with floating hyacinths al- 
though collecting is sometimes done 
with a potato fork in the mud where 
hyacinths have been stranded by low 
water. 


The total for the morning’s work 
was a meager eleven dozen eels of 
fishable size. Small ones were abun- 
dant but if under the five-inch mark 
they were released to be, hopefully, 
caught again when they were of 
saleable size. The biggest eel that 
morning approached ten inches in 
length. To compare quantity, I asked 
Hunter what was the best he had 
ever done in a day. Fifty dozen in 
four hours is a mess of eels; Eddie 
estimated his best at about thirty 
dozen in one day. But those were 
the tops. Other days had turned up 
less than a dozen. 


We gathered all the gear and 
headed back into Brooksville to 
Hunter’s house, his place of business. 
Another granddaughter, Shirley, is 
in charge of sorting and sales. She 
saw me watching her neatly mani- 
cured hands deftly flash among the 
mass of eleven-dozen eels in the 
sorting screen. “It’s not glamorous, 
but I don’t mind. I’d sure rather do 
this than collect them,” she said. 

Sorted into the small (75¢ a 
dozen), medium ($1.50), and large 
($2.50) sizes, the eels were now 
ready for the market—for from as 
far away as Miami, Tallahassee, and 
Jacksonville, died-in-the-wool eel- 
users make pilgrimages to this west- 
central town for their bait. Hunter 
remembers WPA days when eels 
were a mere 35 a dozen. Modern- 
day customers don’t complain about 
the increased price though. The 
work of collecting, the reduced 
gathering areas because of drainage 
and hyacinth control (the State of 
Florida spray-killed over 14,000 
acres of this obnoxious floating pest 
last year) has all resulted in a re- 
duction in the number of available 





After sorting, large sirens are dis- 

pensed to customers by the dozen 

or by the hundred dozen. Cus- 

tomers come from all points in 
Florida. 


eels. Add to the snake-and-snapper 
hazard, the physical discomforts of 
year round collecting, especially in 
the winter months when the mer- 
cury does. occasionally vibrate 
around the 32 degree mark, and the 
price, if it did seem a little steep, 
now seems downright generous, con- 
sidering all. 

Eel fanatics sing the praises of the 
durability of their bait. One man 
claims eight bass on one eel; an- 
other, five. Try that with a shiner! 
The best I’ve done is two bass, but 
my daughter, Linda, habitually em- 
barrassing me when it comes to fish- 
ing, has cane-poled with a small eel 
and caught two sizeable catfish and 
two bass on the same wiggler. Even 
then the eel appeared in good shape 
for another fish or two, but still 
twisting, it worked itself off the hook 
and. disappeared. 

Even though a good general rule 
is big bait, big bass, the small eels 
perform nearly as well as the larg- 
er sizes. lve caught some hefty bass 
on the economy-size eel, but none 
to equal his twelve-pounder Hunter 
told me about! On a cane pole, he 
confessed it was a real struggle. 

Unlike a delicate shiner which 
needs fresh water, eels are easy to 
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transport and to keep. An inch or 
so of water in a tub, a couple of 
hyacinth clumps, and many eels will 
have a happy home for many days. 
The water should be freshened a 
little, maybe once a week, but be- 
yond that, the eels will thrive with 
no care. Provided the tub doesn’t 
sit out in the full sun. That’s some- 
thing they can’t take. 

I'll never forget my first fishing 
experience with eels. It proved hard- 
er to hook the eels than it did the 
bass! In company with my sister, 
Helen, a good fisherman in her own 
right, we took a dozen of the king- 
size sirens to Lake Yale, a sizeable 
lake just outside the Eustis city 
limits. A favorite of mine, I’m con- 
vinced this lake has as many or more 
big bass per acre than any lake in 
central Florida. Excepting Griffin. 
But that’s another story. 

Anyhow, we were, in a manner of 
speaking; prepared, having been 


forewarned by J. M. on the difficul- 
ties of the baiting process. We had 
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an old dry rag and since Hunter had 
also suggested that sand would be 
of help, I had filled an old rusty 
salt shaker with it. Between the two, 
we finally had our eels hooked, but 
not without moments when the eels 
had the upper hand. Picture, if you 
will, something as firm and as tough 
as a steel cable. And, as “slippery 
as an eel.” You'll be close to imag- 
ining what holding on to these things 
is like. Figure-eighting around in 
the dry cloth it seemed nearly im- 
possible to halt their forward or 
backward progress. 

Finally, with sand sprinkled into 
the dry cloth, we learned how to 
hold them for hooking. It came with 
practice, and yet was unlike the 
brook lampreys I’d used in Ohio. A 
handful of sand had been an easy an- 
swer for them. And for stripers off 
the New Jersey coast, we had often 
slowed down the motion of the true 
eel used as bait there by literally 
putting them on ice. This latter 
trick might work with the Florida 


Helen, author's 
fishing sister, 
with a fine two- 
and-a- half 
pounder that 
made his last 
mistake. The sir- 
en, still full of 
pep, was used 
again. 
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eels—although I’m inclined to doubt 
it: 

Since the siren’s mouth is small, 
it was at first difficult for me to hook 
one there, although a thin wire hook 
makes the feat more easily accom- 
plished. Back-hooking, about two- 
thirds down the length of their body, 
seemed easiest, and it doesn’t bother 
the wiggling eel in the slightest. 
Just so you keep the hook above 
the spinal column. We didn’t see 
any difference in the result, mouth- 
hooked or back-hooked, although 
the mouth-hooked eel is easier to 
cast and retrieve in the plastic, arti- 
ficial way should you want to work 
your eel like that. 

Other than looking like a snake, 
an eel has one little disconcerting 
habit. In fact, one angler I talked 
to, a member of the fairer sex, won’t 
use them because of it. Just when 
everything is under control and you 
are about to force the hook’s point 
through its mouth or back, this odd 
little creature opens its little mouth 
and objects by uttering one pathetic 
little squeak. It can be unnerving 
if you are bothered by such things. 
Fortunately, I’m not. 


We tossed our eels into the wa- 
ter, one rigged on a float, the other 
fished on the bottom. And the bass 
loved them. 

Helen hit paydirt first. The cir- 
cles around her red-and-white float 
had barely disappeared when with 
a plop it was jerked out of sight. 
She fed line to the racing bass, then 
tightened up, and expertly set the 
hook. A healthy two-pounder came 
charging out of the water, head 
shaking, gills open. It was over in 
a matter of seconds—and our first 
eel-caught and very likely bewil- 
dered bass was finning about in the 
dark confines of the live-well. 

The eel on my line soon suffered 
the same fate. At the end of three 
hours fishing, we strung ten bass, 
the largest a sleek six-pounder that 
just couldn’t pass up the sexy siren. 

One thing was obvious—the sav- 
agery with which the bass hit these 
With other live bait, say a 


(Continued on Page 38) 


eels. 
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When q fish like this shifted into ‘‘over-drive,” 
angler Jim Lough shifted into “low gear.” The 
fish lost. 


For anglers 
who insist on trying 
for large fish 
with light tackle, the 
new power-shift 


will find great favor. 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 


TWO SPEED SPINNING 


ODAY’S SPINNING REELS HAVE BEEN developed to a 

high degree of efficiency, durability, and smooth 
operation. For all practical purposes, most of them 
are now de-bugged and are adequate for normal fresh 
and salt water fishing. 


I said, “Normal.” In Florida, much of our light 
tackle fishing is abnormal compared to the rest of the 
nation. The spin fisherman in the Sunshine State has 
opportunities in both fresh and salt water to test his 
tackle and expertness to the limit. This he does 
regularly. 


Using the word, normal, in its exact sense—it is 
not normal to use spinning tackle, balanced to 4+ 
line, for bonefish; or 4 and 6 pound test line for bass 
(in weedy waters) that run better than 10# and 
sometimes over 15+. It’s not normal to use spinning 
tackle, balanced to 8 or 10 pound test line, for tarpon, 
snook, and all the other bone-crushing, salt-water 
game fish; but normal or not, we Florida anglers do 
it all the time. 


That we are working under handicaps is a foregone 
conclusion. Up to a point, our spinning tackle gives 
us an even break with most fish, but over that point, 
the odds all favor our adversaries. There is very little 
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in the world of sport fishing to compare with the 
helpless feeling acquired when fighting a really big 
fish with light, spinning tackle. 


Plug tackle and fly gear are, also, considered light 
tackle but in a very different way than in spinning. 
I have caught almost everything that can be taken 
on fly tackle, but I’ve never felt my fly gear was in- 
adequate. With balanced fly rod, the angler has the 
feeling he can whip almost anything, and he’s right. 
Plug gear is much the same. There is a feeling of 
power and control inherent in plug casting tackle that 
is just not basic in spinning. 


An example is the summer tournament of the 
Miami Beach Rod & Reel Club. These are perhaps 
the most dedicated, the most expert group of light- 
tackle anglers in the world. I’ll retract that “perhaps.” 
The 25 top fish in the Rod & Reel tournament had 
plug tackle taking 11, trolling tackle taking 11, and 
spinning taking 3. Plug tackle accounted for a 280# 
shark, a 36+ bluefin tuna, and a 33+ amberjack; 
while spinning took a 14# snapper and a 16+ channel 
bass as its top entries. 


Does this mean that these famous anglers shun 
spinning? Not at all. I'll bet they, collectively, use 
more spinning tackle than all others combined. For 
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record or tournament fish, however, when the chips 
are down, they turn to other gear. 


All I have written so far has been in an effort to 
show that spinning today is a wonderful efficient, and 
fun-filled way of sport fishing. It is, also, sad but true 
that light-tackle spinning, by its very nature, is some- 
thing less than ideal when that occasional really big 
fish comes along. 


This piece is written to introduce a new and ex- 
citing phase of spinning to Florida. It’s something I 
feel will give the spinning angler a better chance in 
his battle with those tackle busters. This new in- 
gredient is a spinning reel that produces what I call 
“two-speed spinning.” It’s French manufacturer calls 
it “Sup-Matic,’ and its importer, calls it “Power- 
Shift.” By whatever name you give it, it’s a boon to 
spinning enthusiasts. 


I was among those in the U. S. chosen to field test 
this Sup-Matic Reel, and have been using them for 
over a year now. This reel has an exclusive feature 
that makes it unique in its field. In regular, high speed, 
the reel has a fast, 4.1 to 1 gear ratio, but when the 
going gets tough, the reel can be shifted into a power 
gear that has a 2.75 to 1 gear ratio. This power shift 
works manually and does so smoothly and simply 
under all conditions. 


Before the Sup-Matic, the ideal of a fast retrieve 
for expert lure manipulation and a power gear for 
handling big fish was not possible in the same reel. 
Of course both these features are extremely desirable, 


The button is the shift lever that puts 
the reel in low gear. This exciting 
new development takes the strain 

out of fighting big fish 
on light tackle. 


Photos By 
Chuck Schilling 
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It's not only the glamor fish that call for special hand- 
ling. These 10 pound St. Lucie River jacks will make 
shifting to low gear a thing of joy. 


which is why the new Sup-Matic is such an exciting 
innovation. While this reel is designed for both fresh 
and salt water use, it was manufactured principally 
with salt water in mind. It is a rugged piece of ma- 
chinery, slightly larger than the usual open-faced reel, 
it carries a large line capacity. I get 230 yards of 10+ 
on mine. 


I first started testing this reel just before Christmas 
Holidays of ’59. I was delighted with its smooth, 
trouble-free operation but was unimpressed with the 
power-shift, two-speed feature. It was several months 
later before I finally got into fish big enough to test 
the practical worth of that “low gear.” This occurred 
just off the St. Lucie Inlet near Stuart, Florida. Using 
a light, 644-ft. rod with 8+ test line, I tied into a 
school of big bonito. That morning, I took three of 
these fish, weighing 16, 17, and 21 pounds. 


For my money, bonito of this size are just about 
the ultimate for this kind of tackle. A better test for 
equipment could hardly have been devised. Pumping 
these fish in after long, repeated runs, with the reel 
both in and out of power gear, permanently settled 
for me the question of its worth. Since then, I have 
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caught many big fish with this outfit, and my only 
complaint about the power-shift principle is that I 
sometimes, in the heat of the battle, forget to use it. 
It seems to me, engineers clever enough to design this 
reel could have figured out a way to make sure the 
angler would take advantage of it. 


To avoid misunderstanding about this reel and my 
attitude about it, perhaps I had better explain a little 
further. This Sup-Matic Reel will not in my opinion, 
excel if used as a “heavy line” outfit. My opinion is 
that, for lines of 15+ and over, one of the large-size 
spinning reels would do a better job. These usually 
have a low gear ratio as standard. 


Nor do I think the Sup-Matic is particularly well 
suited for lines 64 test and under. There are many 
fine, lightly-built reels on the market that do an ex- 
cellent job used with light lines. It is my opinion, after 
extensive use, that the Sup-Matic, with its power-shift 
principle, is best suited for the angler using 8 or 10 


Charles Waterman bcats a 65-pound tarpon at Cape 
Coral. Waterman, a fly-rod specialist, yearns for a fly 
reel built with the power-shift feature. 
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pound test line, fishing in water where he may sud- 
denly be called upon to exert himself and his tackle 
to the utmost. 


As an example, Jim Lough of Chicago and I re- 
cently fished a couple of Sup-Matic Reels with 8+ 
line down in the Content Keys area of the Florida 
Keys. Three days of furious fishing brought the usual 
mixed bag of salt-water game fish, none, however, 
large enough to have us shifting gears on our reels. 


In the last half hour of the last day when we were 
almost back to our boat dock, Jim cast a yellow nylon 
jig up on a flat, retrieving it with a high-held, fast 
action. A big barracuda took the jig just as it cleared 
the drop-off into deeper water. Jim needed no urging 
to shift gears on this one. Thirty minutes later, we 
boated a 25+ barracuda. Jim had been in no real 
trouble throughout this fight. This was the only time 
in three days’ fishing we felt called upon to shift gears, 
but when the call came, it was certainly a great relief 
to accept this helping hand. 


Would Jim have landed this big barracuda without 
the power-shift reel? Who knows—it was certainly 
a factor in his favor, and it’s a factor I prefer not to 
be without in the future. I think this two-speed spin- 
ning is the most significant development since the 
advent of the full bail reel. 


I was introduced to spinning via an imported out- 
fit given me by Bob Becker, then outdoor editor of 
the Chicago Tribune. This was many years ago. The 
reel was a Swiss-manufactured Record with a short, 
curving, pickup finger. It was mounted on a short, 
hard-action, bamboo rod and was filled with heavy, 
wire-stiff, monofilament line. I was disgusted with the 
whole thing and quickly followed Bob’s example by 
giving the outfit to someone else. Spinning tackle has 
come a long way since then. For those of us who 
insist on taking big fish on 8 or 10 pound line, I pre- 
dict the power-shift Sup-Matic will find great favor. 


For those interested in a general description of 
this reel, it is as follows: the reel weighs a husky 13% 
ounces, the drive is through a two-point suspension 
worm gear assembly, all parts moving on either ball 
bearings or special bronze bushings. The reel has no 
plastic or synthetic parts. It is full-bail, open-faced, 
with a hard chromed, stainless steel bail and line 
roller. The all important drag is built into the all 
metal spool, is silk smooth, with 6% full turns of ad- 
justments for micrometer like setting. The line is re- 
spooled through a cross level-wind mechanism. With 
two spools, one filled with line, the price is $35.00. 
These reels are now on the market by South Bend 
Tackle Company and available for inspection through 
local tackle stores. @ 
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Bass will often hide under lily pads because 
of the shade that is offered. 


Why do bass feed in 
the shallows 
early and late in 
the day? The 
answer to this question 
is the key to 


successful fishing. 


THE 
LIGHT 





SIDE OF BASS FISHING 


T WAS A MISERABLE DAY. A brisk 

north wind blew sheets of rain 
against the restaurant. From where 
I was sitting I could see the droplets 
rolling down the window panes. Oc- 
casionally the rumble of thunder in- 
terrupted the music coming from the 
juke box. I had planned on going 
fishing but when I awoke and peered 
out the door I changed my mind. 
I like to fish, all right, but I know 
when to draw the line. 

It was about 10 o’clock now and 
I was enjoying a breakfast of eggs 
and bacon when two of my friends 
came in. They took off parkas and 
shook off water. But even at that 
under the rain suits they were 
drenched. 

“Johnny Brennan,” I said. “Don’t 
you know better than to go swim- 
ming on a day like this?” 
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I chuckled at my own joke. 

“Not when I can get results like 
this,’ he answered, grinning. He 
walked to the door, reached outside 
and hauled in one of the nicest 
strings of bass I ever hope to see. 

I wasn’t too surprised. Johnny 
Brennan is a dedicated nasty-weath- 
er fisherman. He likes it just fine 
when there’s angry clouds hanging 
low in the sky, even better when 
the clouds are pouring rain. Johnny 
says a lifetime of angling experience 
has taught him that bass bite best in 
foul weather. 

He’s explained his strategy to me, 
and it sounds logical. On clear days 
bass bite best early and late in the 
day when they’re prowling the shal- 
lows along shore in search of food. 
But during an overcast day the bass 
are apt to be in the shallows at high 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


noon as they are at daybreak. For 
a good reason, too. 

A weathered old fishing guide once 
explained it to me. We were fish- 
ing a cypress-head lake, he and I, 
toward sundown one warm spring 
day. The sun was a hanging low 
over the treetops, almost as if it 
were suspended from a string, and 
the cypresses ringing the pond cast 
long shadows across the smooth wa- 
ter. We were paddling slowly par- 
allel to shore, working poppers 
around stumps and hyacinth pads. 

The old guide—Jim was his name 
—pointed to a stump ahead. “Put 
your plug by that and you'll get a 
bass,” he said matter-of-factly. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
I poised the rod to cast when the 
guide interrupted me. 


“Drop the bait about six inches 
this side of the shadow cast by the 
stump and let it lay for several sec- 
onds before you move it. Be sure 
you put it on the shallow side of 
the stump.” 


I cast the bait and waited until 
the concentric rings rippling out 
from it had died before I wiggled it. 
Almost simultaneously the plug dis- 
appeared in a violent swirl and when 
I heaved back on the rod a four- 
pound bass came out tail-walking on 
the surface. 


After I had the bass safely on the 
stringer I asked the guide: “How 
in blue blazes did you know that 
rascal was going to be right there?” 


“Tt just looked like a spot where 
a bass would be hanging out,” he 
answered. “But if you’d fished it 
wrong the bass probably never 
would have struck.” 


Then I remembered his advice. 

“You told me to cast near the 
shadow,” I said. “Why?” 

“If a bass were near that stump 


Knowing how ito 
fish by the 
ai Fe og hs oy 


mean ai_ “string 


can 


of largemouth 


bass like this. 
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The author with a bass that was caught 
“under a shadow.” 


I knew it would be hiding in the 
shadow where it had the best pro- 
tection and was best concealed to 
catch food. If you had put your 
lure on the opposite side of the 
stump, the bass might never have 
moved to take it. In fact, I would 
have bet he wouldn’t. Yet since the 
other side of the stump was closest 
to shore, that is the place most fish- 
ermen would have been putting their 
lures.” 


I pondered that for a moment. I 
hadn’t really ever thought about 
shadows playing an important role 
in the catching of bass. This inci- 
dent made me curious. I asked the 
guide to explain it to me. This, in 
summary, is what he said. 


Knowing why bass prowl the 
shallows early and late in the day 
when the sun is shining in a fault- 
less arc of blue overhead is the key 
to successful bass fishing. There are 
two motivating factors which influ- 
ence the habits of bass: hunger and 








self preservation. The largemouth 
black bass is a predatory fish, ner- 
vous and alert. It uses its environ- 
ment, and this includes weather, to 
its best advantage both when hunt- 
ing food and when hiding from its 
enemies. 


For example, during the two ex- 
tremes of the day—early and late— 
the light source is low on the hori- 
zon. Shadows are long and dark. In 
the darker deep depths a bass feels 
secure, but on the clear shadows 
it is on the defensive, for it knows 
it is visible to its enemies. Yet it 
must move into the shallows for this 
is where the majority of its diet is 
found—frogs, minnows, crawfish, 
grasshoppers, and the like. By lying 
quietly in the protective shadow of 
some obstruction, the bass not only 
is shielded from its enemies, it also 
is hidden from other creatures. It 
can pounce out of hiding on any- 
thing edible which wanders past. 


Just at sun-up shadows are ex- 
tremely long, but as the day grows 
older they shrink. Toward noon they 
are almost nonexistent. The bass’ 
protection is eliminated. It drifts 
back into the deeper waters for safe- 


, 
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During mid-day, bass will generally migrate to deeper water, but 
whether fishing the shore line or deep water pay strict attention to 
cover and shadows. 


ty, then comes back on the shallows 
when the sun starts its descent to- 
ward the western skyline. This is 
why an area of deeper depths bor- 
dering on shoreline shallows is a 
bass hotspot. The bass knows it can 
make this journey from depths to 
shallows with the least of effort. 


Naturally, the magic hours be- 
tween dusk and sun-up and again 
from sundown until dusk are the 
most productive of the day, simply 
because light and water temperature 
conditions are nearest optimum for 
Mr. Bass. This also explains why a 
bass is largely nocturnal. There is 
no light to betray its movements. 


This light pattern, then, clues us 
as to why it is logical to fish the 
shallows—paying strict attention to 
submerged stumps, weed beds and 
other cover and the shadows they 
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cast—early and late, then move out 
to the deeper depths to troll or cast 
deep-running lures during mid-day. 
New bass-fishing techniques have 
made it possible to probe the depths 
much more successfully than before. 
Bottom-bumping baits such as plas- 
tic worms and feathered jigs have 
opened a new frontier for the bass 
angler. If he plans his strategy cor- 
rectly, he can follow the migratory 
route of the bass, from depths to 
shallows and back to depths again, 
and catch fish throughout the day. 
This light factor also explains why 
good fishing often is to be had dur- 
ing even the foulest of weather. On 
dark and overcast days—those days 
when there is a hint of mist in the 
air or it is actually raining—there 
is no brilliant sunshine to give the 
bass away. It can operate in the 
shallows safely, prowling after food. 


On such days a bass is as apt to be 
feeding near shore at noon as it is at 
sunrise. 

As the old guide stressed to me, 
there is no great mystery to catch- 
ing our most popular game fish. 
Adapt your fishing habits to conform 
to the bass’ daily habits and natural- 
ly you'll improve your catches. Pay 
particular attention to the light con- 
ditions. When the sun is low on the 
horizon or is hidden behind scuds of 
heavy clouds, fishing picks up; if it 
is straight overhead, fishing activity 


slacks off. 


And watch those shadows. That’s 
where the bass will be hiding. Don’t 
put your bait right in a shadow, for 
commotion direcly above a fish’s 
location will spook it off. Put it off 
to either side just far enough to 
tempt the bass into thinking some 
helpless creature has fallen into the 
water. 


The bass is, by instinct, a very 
wary creature. It can accept many 
unorthodox things, such as an arti- 
ficial lure which doesn’t faintly re- 
semble anything which it eats, but 
it never will ignore an environment 
condition which its super-way in- 
stinct warns against. 


Learn to think like a bass and 
you'll definitely improve your 
catches. Like the old guide told me: 


“Son, the best time of all to catch 
a big buster bass is during a black 
night when it is the dark of the 
moon. On such a dark night a bass 
feels perfectly safe, and a contented 
bass is often a foolish one. When 
you’ve got one’s guard down he’s 
easy to outwit. But on a brilliantly 
bright day I wouldn’t give two-bits 
for your chances.” 


Now it isn’t often that I go wan- 
dering around a lake or stream ona 
black night trying to catch a bass, 
nor is it frequent that I'll ignore a 
cold downpour of rain just to catch 
fish. But I do pay strict attention 
to the light on those sunshiny days. 
I fish the shadows. It has helped 
my fish-catching average consider- 
ably; perhaps it will yours, too. @ 
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DITCH FISHING 
(Continued from Page 15) 


of time before setting the hook. Bull 
sharks are above average battlers 
for the shark family, and five or six 
of them can give you a fairly good 
workout in an afternoon. Shark fish- 
ing is one facet of the Florida fresh 
water canals about which few people 
know. It’s a ball! 


When fishing any South Florida 
canal, big or small, it pays to give 
concentrated attention to all bridges, 
culverts and dams. Bridges and 
culverts offer cover for bait, and 
where bait gathers, fish gather. Then, 
too, shade-loving species like war- 
mouth and crappie often congregate 
around canal bridges and culverts 
simply because no other suitable 
hide-outs are available. 


Dams are hot spots in canals for 
a very gocd reason. Both fresh and 
salt water fish tend to swim up 
canals, that is, into the flow of water. 
When they come to a dam, they are 
stymied in their efforts to move on. 
The result, of course, is a concentra- 
tion of fish immediately below the 
dam. 


Perhaps the hottest spots of all are 
the places where there is a flow of 
water from a smaller ditch or stream 
into the main canal. Such spots are 
especially productive in the canals 
of the Everglades during periods of 
receding water levels. As the water 
drains off the marshes, minnows in- 
stinctively flee to the little ditches 
and streams which are running off 
into the canals. Bass, snook, baby 





MUZZLE FLASHES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


military type of bullet (already pro- 
hibited for hunting use in Florida) 
that is most dangerous, because of 
its tremendous penetration power 
and tendency to richochet from hard 
objects without disintegration. 


Round shots have greater air 
resistance and shorter potential free 
flight range than a rfle bullet— 
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Harold White, of Clewiston, boats a pickerel 
from Lake Okeechobee’s “rim canal” —a 
fabulously productive piece of fishing water. 


tarpon and panfish lie droolingly in 
wait for them. The experienced 
canal fisherman will never overlook 
any spot where water is running 
into the canal he’s fishing. 

While many of the South Florida 
ditches just “ain’t” what they used 
to be for fishing, there will always 
be good canal fishing available. The 
Caloosahatchee Canal from Moore 
Haven to Ortona, the Tamiami Trail 
canal between State Road 27 and 
Forty Mile Bend, and the L-1 Canal 
south of Clewiston seem to go on 
year after year producing good fish- 
ing. There are many miles of other 
ditches, too, that have stood the test 
of time. Undoubtedly, the greatest 
of these is the fabulously productive 
“rim canal’ of Lake Okeechobee. 

Lake Okeechobee’s rim _ canal 
offers more fishable water than most 


true—but in buckshot sizes they can 
be dangerous at surprising distances. 
The danger factor is increased by 
their size, number and tendency to 
scatter. A 12 guage shotshell loaded 
with size No. 0 buckshot, for ex- 
ample, will contain 12 balls, each the 
diameter of a .32 caliber bullet. Dan- 
ger to other hunters is enhanced, 
compared to a single bullet from a 
rifle. Personally, I would rather hear 
the whine of a bullet than be in the 
vicinity of a load of buckshot! 
Curtailing gun accidents lies not 


fresh water fishermen will see in a 
lifetime. Some eighty-five miles long, 
this canal lies just inside the levee 
protecting the towns and farmlands 
of the southern half of the lake from 
hurricane-caused floods. The rim 
canal is separated from Lake Okee- 
chobee proper by a spoilbank along 
much of its length. Trees, reeds and 
lily pads grow all along this shore, 
providing plenty of cover for bass, 
crappie and pickerel. Numerous cuts 
through the spoilbank enable fish to 
travel to and from the canal, into 
and out of the lake itself. Across the 
rim canal, on the levee side, the 
shoreline is rocky for the most part, 
with occasional patches of lily pads. 
Much of this levee shore is shaded 
enticingly with Brazilian oaks and 
Australian pines. The levee shore 
of the rim canal, while not so fishy 
looking as the lake side, is a bluegill 
fisherman’s paradise in spring and 
summer. 

Last November, when the Florida 
League of Outdoor Writers met at 
Sportsman’s Village on the west 
shore of Lake Okeechobee, everyone 
fished the rim canal rather than the 
“hayfields” for which Lake Okee- 
chobee is famous. Everyone was 
astounded at the quantities of bass 
present, for limit catches on all types 
of lures ranging from bucktail jigs 
to surface plugs were the order of 
the day. Great as the fishing was, a 
local guide told some of the writers 
that they hadn’t seen “nothin”. “This 
ditch really puts out in the spring,” 
the guide assured them. It does, too. 
Spring is the best time in all Florida 
ditches. @ 


in anti-gun legislation, but in Hunter 
Safety Education, especially in re- 
spect to young hunters seeking their 
first hunting licenses. Good work 
has been done in this field, but ef- 
forts might well be stepped up and 
expanded. 

A “shotgun only for Florida hunt- 
ing’ Bill—and any other illogical 
encroachment on sportsmen’s rights 
—should be dealt with promptly by 
organized and _ individually ex- 
pressed opposition, whatever the 
legislative level. @ 
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RIG IT RIGHT 


(Continued from Page 25) 


eters of leader material, two jigs of 
slightly unequal weight and a single 
barrel snap-fastener swivel. Tie the 
snap-fastener swivel directly to your 
line. Tie one end of each leader to 
a jig; make a loop in the other end. 
Assemble the tandem rig by slipping 
the two individual leader loops on 
the locking snap-fastener. When cast 
and retrieved, or trolled, the lures 
will separate and “run” at different 
depths. This rig is good for cast- 
ing tiny jigs too light to be easily 
controlled and is also good for deep 
water jig retrieves or trolling. 

Processed pork, in its many fish- 
able forms, is one of the deadliest 
of baits. It has been proven that few 
fish can resist a properly fished pork 
bait. Aside from pliable action, at- 
tractiveness and taste qualities, a 
pork bait has the natural feel of 
flesh; therefore, fish are undoubtedly 
encouraged to swallow it instead of 
rejecting it, as frequently happens 
to struck baits made of metal, wood 
or hard plastic. 

Used as lone bait or teamed with 
another lure, pork will often pro- 
duce when other lures fail. 

For fresh water bass fishing, prob- 
ably the most popular of pork baits 
is the imitation frog, rigged alone 
on a weedless hook or in combina- 
tion with a wobbling spoon or a 
weighted spinner. 

Among experts strip pork baits 
rate a close second in popularity. 
You can buy them shaped to imitate 
crawlers, eels and other natural 
baits, or in strips and skirts, plain 
white or colored. 

Pork pills are a pan-fisherman’s 
delight, because they are tough and 
long lasting, as well as effective. 
They, too, can be had in white or a 
wide choice of colors. Best fishing 
results are obtained when the pills 
are bobbed up and down in the wa- 
ter, or used in combination with a 
tiny spinner ahead of baited hook. 

As any serious bass fisherman can 
verify, bass—big bass—are often 
mighty particular about the types 
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and actions of artificials they will 
strike. 

Florida expert Phil Francis be- 
lieves—and I agree with him—that 
one of the best bottom-fishing rigs 
for fresh water largemouth bass is 
an ordinary salt water yellow fea- 
ther or nylon facsimile jig bounced 
along a lake bottom and retrieved 
slowly with slight jerks. 

Bass experts are especially par- 
ticular in choice of lures when fish- 
ing grassy, weedy waters. Under 
such conditions, you will usually find 
them fishing weedless spoons, with 
and without added pork rind; spin- 
ner combinations, and surface plugs 
at the end of their lines. 

Fly rods and bass bugs are made 
for each other, but you can also fish 
the lures on a light spinning outfit. 
The secret is to take those big bug 
artificials and carefully hollow out 
a cavity in the body section. Stuff 
in a few lead shot and seal them 
in with plastic wood, then apply a 
finishing touch of waterproof var- 
nish or clear fingernail polish. With 
the help of the added weight, you 
can make reasonably long casts, yet 
the judiciously weighted lures will 
remain sufficiently buoyant to float 
fairly high in the water. 

Chances are your present assort- 
ment of tackle is adequate for most 
of the described fishing. The next 
time out, increase your fishing luck 
odds; rig it right. @ 





“She thought I said BONELESS.” 


BOATING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


several feet above the water with 
a low ceiling but a fair amount of 
visibility at the water level itself. 
Channel markers were faintly vis- 
ible—they are close together in this 
stretch because of the writhing of 
the channel between shoals. 


We assumed it was a radiation fog 
that would burn itself out. It wasn’t. 
There had been a weather change 
overnight. Shortly after we pushed 
out into the broad sound we found 
ourselves in a gray-walled void with 
visibility a virtual zero. It was an 
advection fog, and before we found 
ourselves out of it we’d slammed 
the reef twice, almost been run 
down by a commercial tow (sure, 
he was sounding a foghorn, but you 
have to guess at whether you’re on 
collision course), and finally ended 
up in the wrong river. We missed 
the mouth of the St. Marys, with too 
acute a turn, and headed up the 
Jolly River. It was at least a dis- 
concerting experience with a few 
harrowing moments. 


We carried compasses, and aqua- 
meters and charts, and could esti- 
mate our position pretty closely. 
Without ’em we could have been 
in real trouble. We’d only over- 
looked one safety factor—we failed 
to check the weather. If we’d taken 
the trouble to look at the morning 
paper’s weather map, we’d have 
noted the advance of conditions to 
cause advection fog. Similarly, you 
can often anticipate a collision of 
warm and cold moving air masses 
that cause frontal fog. If you’re go- 
ing out on a fair-sized body of water, 
it’s worth taking the time to make a 
precautionary check on what might 
happen. 





There’s some mighty fascinating 
cruise country, by the way, in the 
northeastern Florida - southeastern 
Georgia region that lies up around 
where we flubbed up in the fog. 

A friend of mine from more north- 
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ern climes, who had flown into the 
Jacksonville airport for the first 
time, was enthusiastic over its ex- 
tent as viewed from the plane’s win- 
dow. 

“What more could you want?” he 
exclaimed. “There are miles and 
miles of inland waters . . . in every 
direction. You could spend months 
just exploring the streams within 
sight of the plane as we dropped in 
for the landing.” 

So you could. The plane’s course 
had made a looping circle that 
brought it in over the lower Satilla 
River in view of St. Andrews Sound, 
and the St. Mary’s Nassau and St. 
Johns rivers and their multiple trib- 
utaries and wide-ranging marshes. 

Distances contract when viewed 
from a plane; negotiating the region 
by water is considerably more com- 
plicated. But it’s fascinating. Com- 
munities are widely separated, no 
roads or human habitation exist for 
long stretches, and unbridged waters 
and far-ranging marshlands make it 
inaccessible except by water. It’s 
a land rich in history, beginning 
with Jean Ribault’s ill-fated Fort 
Caroline settlement on the St. Johns 
nearly 400 years ago, and continu- 
ing through the period when pirate 
craft found concealed refuge in deep 
channels amidst the islands, and 
when Spanish and French and Brit- 
ish and American forces alternated 
between fighting and intrigue for 
master of the land. The scenery 
shifts from forest-flanked streams to 
broad open expanses of water, from 
vast marshes to imposing stone 
bluffs. 

If you’re interested, obtain Charts 
O77, 840 and 841, of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

There is at present no dockage 
at Fort Caroline National Monu- 
ment, administered by the U.S. Park 
Service, but an effort is underway 
to obtain funds for its erection. It 
would be an outstanding attraction 
for the many outboard cruises and 
other waterway travelers now pass- 
ing below the high sand bluff on 
which the park building and Ribault 
monument stand. @ 
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THE SIREN’S CALL 
(Continued from Page 29) 


big golden shiner, there is frequent- 
ly a bit of cat-and-mousing before 
the bait is taken. You can see it 
in the jerking rod tip or in the shin- 
er’s nervous action through your 
float if you are using one. Once the 
shiner is taken into the bass’s mouth, 
the bass moves away indifferently. 

But not so with the eels. The 
strikes were what most authors 
would call “smashing.” No warn- 
ing, no horseplay. Just a hit-and-run 
affair. 


LEAVES FOR AFRICA 


E. T. (“Red”) Heinen has been 
granted an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence from his position as Chief, 
Fisheries Division, Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, to serve as 
hyacinth control advisor to the Su- 
danese government in Africa. 

Heinen, who joined the Commis- 
sion October 1, 1948, will serve with 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the State Department 
Foreign Service. He reported to 
Washington, D. C. March 20 for a 
three-week indoctrination period, 
and will then undergo a one week’s 
specialized equipment familarization 
period with the U. S. Corps of En- 
gineers hyacinth control program at 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Thereafter, he will be under a 
minimum assignment of two years 
as technical advisor for a hyacinth 
control project on the Nile River. 
He will assist in the creation and es- 
tablishment of a permanent hyacinth 
control program with headquarters 
at the U.S.O. Mission, Khartoum, 
Capital of Sudan, Africa. 

Heinen, who is a native of Fowler, 
Indiana, and a graduate of Indiana 
University, first joined the Commis- 
sion as a Fisheries Biologist. He la- 
ter served as South Florida Region- 
al Manager in Lakeland for four 
years before promotion March 1, 
1957, to Fisheries Division Chief. 

At a meeting of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission on 
March 17, 1961—the Board approved 
director A. D. Aldrich’s appointment 
of John (“Bill”) Woods from Chief 
of Hyacinth Control Section, to 
Chief, Fisheries Division, to replace 
E.T.Heinen. @ 


Back at the dock, Bob Dinsmore, 
operator of Camp Yale, admired our 
stringer but was genuinely puzzled. 

“Y’know,” he admitted, “I didn’t 
think eels would work in this lake. 
Where can I get some?” 

One incident especially stands out 
in my eel-fishing memories. It re- 
veals the drawing power of this 
siren. With two shiner-baited lines 
out, I had spent the major part of 
the afternoon anchored off one of 
the better fishing points in Lake 
Eustis, literally twiddling my 
thumbs, and cursing my own stu- 
pidity on not laying in a full supply 
of eels for the day’s fishing. I did, 
however, have one live eel in a can, 
a leftover from a previous fishing 
trip. I reeled in one line, took off 
the shiner and replaced the hook 
with a thinner wire model. I hooked 
the eel, gently threw him out where 
the shiner had been swimming be- 
fore—and you can guess the rest. 
He just. kept going—a huge swirl 
marked the spot where a husky bass 
had grabbed him. Lulled by an aift- 
ernoon of inactivity, I was all 
thumbs. The line tightened, and a 
very respectable bass came cart- 
wheeling out of the water, spewing 
the hook in one direction and the 
eel in another. 

Is it any wonder I’m an eel faddist, 
firmly convinced that they are as 
good or better than any other bass 
bait alive? I’ve had too many re- 
warding trips to pass it off as luck 
or coincidence. 

I’ve noticed, too, that gars don’t 
seem to molest them—which is a 
beauty in itself. Normally, with live 
bait in southern waters, you'll lose 
a few shiners to those ugly archeo- 
logical throw-backs. In the many 
times I’ve used eels, I’ve not yet had 
a gar strike. 

These Florida eels are tough, but 
when they do give up the ghost, if 
you have them head-hooked, you 
can retrieve them in the same man- 
ner you would use with a plastic 
imitation. Only they work better. 
After all, dead or alive, why 
shouldn’t they? They’re the real 
thing. They’re the eels that imitate 
the imitations! @ 
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WARMOUTH ARE SUCKERS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


realized what had been wrong. I 
hadn’t given the fish time enough to 
strike. I'd been fishing the lure too 
fast, and too near the surface. 

Now, I know that a plastic may- 
fly—while a sinker—is very light, 
and it takes 6 to 10 seconds for it to 
sink to its maximum depth. And it’s 
during the last few seconds, you'll 
be most likely to get your strikes, 
for by then Mr. Warmouth has de- 
cided it’s a tasty tidbit, and will 
dash out to grab this alleged passing 
meal. Sock the hook home, and 
youll have a. neat, little fishing 
brawl on your hands, particularly 
if you happen to get one of the 
heftier members of the tribe. War- 
mouth get as long as 10 inches, and 
weigh nearly a pound, and a pug- 
nacious scrapper of this size on light 
spinning gear will give you some 
fun, and might even get free if he 
gets a chance to duck into his 
favorite hideout. 


If you don’t get a strike im- 
mediately, then twitch the floating 
plug slightly to move the mayfly and 
wait. Now you’ve got to be alert for 
a warmouth can be a dainty striker, 
and if he didn’t hustle out immedi- 
ately, more than likely he’ll nibble 
when he does sample. At the slight- 
est movement of the plug, snap your 
tip and set the hook. Nine out of ten 
times, you'll set it in his lip, and the 
miniature brawl! starts. 


It’s amazing how fast these little 
scrappers will hit. Cal Stone and I 
were fishing deep in the Fakahat- 
chee swamp one day and bassing was 
poor. This time it was too hot, and 
the water was very low. But Mr. 
Warmouth gave us action and saved 
the day. We came to an old bridge 
beneath which the water flowed 
swiftly, and then ended languidly in 
a deep, black bottomed pool rimmed 
by cypress and dead brush. It looked 
like a warmouth haven to me, al- 
though Cal was skeptical of any fish 
because of the time of year. That is 
he was until I showed him. I rigged 
my warmouth special and flipped 
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This brave warmouth socked the plug, not 
the trailing mayfly. 


the lure to the edge of the languid 
water near a brush pile. The circle 
of the splash had barely settled when 
I felt the tug of a hungry warmouth. 
Reeling him in, he put up his usual 
thrashing fight, turning his chubby 
body to provide the utmost resist- 
ance to the water. As Cal watched, 
I repeated the performance three 
times before he said: 


“That’s tun. Got another of those 
rigs?” 

“Uhh,” I replied, playing my 
fourth warmouth on my fourth cast. 
“It’s in my tackle box. Help your- 
self.” 


Cal joined me with his spinner, 
and we had a miniature fishing car- 
nival. In less than half an hour, we 
caught and released two dozen of 
the little rascals before actually 
tiring of the sport. They were almost 
too willing. They hit so fast, we 
sometimes thought we were catching 
the same ones again and again, but 
I doubt it. Find one warmouth and 
you can be certain there’re others 
nearby. 


Another feature of mayfly war- 
mouth fishing is it doesn’t seem to 
matter the weather nor the time of 
day. Harriette and I landed eighteen 
that cold day on the Old Loop Road. 
Cal and I landed two dozen that 
steaming day in the Fakahatchee. 
And I’ve landed them at every hour 





of the day—whenever the cast was 
near a protective cover. Cast in 
open water, and you're wasting your 
time. 

Too, when fishing for warmouth 
you never know when you'll tangle 
with something larger. I’ve been 
thankful for the double hook rig 
more than once when fishing in war- 
mouth waters. 

George Solana and I were fishing 
for bass in the Fakahatchee early 
one spring and coming out I decided 
to try a likely looking warmouth 
hole. I barely got my cast through 
the maze of brush alongside the over 
grown, ex-logging road and onto the 
water, when wham! A hefty strike. 
My rod arched sharply, I knew this 
was no warmouth. I had my drag 
set light for warmouth, and I 
couldn’t gain line. 

The fish took off for the brush, 
and I tightened my drag to regain 
control. I turned him just in time, 
and then he broke water. He was a 
bass, and he’d clobbered the _ top- 
water popper. I could see the may- 
fly flop free as he tail danced. 

I was in an awakward fighting 
position. Brush all around, and a big 
cypress tree. George saved the day, 
by wading into the shallow water 
from the other side of the cypress 
and scooping up the bass when I 
finally worked him near the bank. 
It was a pound and a half large- 
mouth, and he’d really hooked him- 
self on the popper plug. 

“Well, George,” I said, “How do 
you like that? You couldn’t get in 
here with a fly rod.” 

George, a confirmed fly fisherman, 
just grunted: 

“Leave it to you! I might have 
known you'd have some unorthodox 
spinning rig. Got another in your 
box?” 

I laughed as I nodded. I didn’t wait 
for George to get rigged. I just went 
back to fun and began hooking war- 
mouth. George didn’t waste any time 
joining the act, too, even if we were 
using fly rod lures on spinning rods. 
He likes action. And Mr. Warmouth 
gives you action—fast and furious. 
He’s a sucker for a mayfly trail- 
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FLoRIDA WILDLIFE readers continue to ask about 
camping equipment and outdoor gear; the type to use, 
and how much it will cost to equip the outdoor vaca- 
tioner. This listing of the ‘“What’s” and “How Much’s” 
has been compiled from a dozen or so supply catalogs. 


(e - Essential; n - Non Essential; o - Optional) 


Shelter Low 
e - Tent $5 
o - Tarpaulin 3 
o - Groundsheet 3 
e- Tent, fly 15 
o- Screens, or 


netting > 
e - Poles, extra 2 
o-Tent repair kit 3 
o- Tent rope, extra 2 


Bedding 

e - Air mattresses 
(Available in 
single or double 


sizes) $3 
e - Blankets 4 
n - Bedsheets 2 


o - Sleeping bags, 
Available in 
single or 
double sizes) 8 

o- Sleeping bag 


cover 4 
n - Pillow 2 
n - Pillow cases 1 
Cooking 
0 - Stove, pocket, 

alcohol $2 
e - Stove, all purpose 

2 burner 18 


e - Utensils, combi- 
nation individual 
size. (Cook and 
eat from same) 3 

e - Utensils, combi- 
nation utility 
set 8 

e- Cooking utility 
set (knife, fork, 
ladle, spatula, 
spoon, spit, 
etc.) D 


40 


High 


$150 
20 
20 
40 


» 15 


40 


fa 3 | . 


30 


15 


15 


Per 
Adult 


1 


| 
1 
1 


bo 


Per 
Family 
L2 
12 
12,4 

1,2 


2.4 


4,8 


Low 
e - Frying pans 2 
e - Cooking pots 2 


o - Combination pot, 
pan, broiling 


set by 
e - Coffeepot 2 
e - Can opener 5 


e-Bottle opener’ 15 

e - Combination plate, 
cup, knife, fork, 
spoon set 1.50 

e- Food storage 
containers, 
plastic oD 


Tools 

o- Axe $ 

e - Hatchet 

o- Saw 

o - Shovel 

n - Rake 

n - Pickaxe 

o - Machete 

e - Pliers 

o - Hammer 

e- Camp utility 
repair tool set 
(small tools 
for stove, 
lantern, ete.) 5 

n-Scissors, heavy 
duty 1 

o - Screwdriver, com- 
bination size 1 

n- Vulcan repair set, 
(Repairs rubber 
or plastic 
items) 3 
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Hardware Items 
o - Utility nail and 
screw set $ 2 
n - Hangers 2 
n - Holders 1 
o- Utility set of 
pegs, stays, fer- 
rules, eyelets, 
etc. $ 2 


High 


A bd ON ON 


10 
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15 


or) 


Per Per 
Adult Family 
1 1 
iL 2 
il 1 
1, i 
iL 1 
1 1 
IM 4 
i 1 
1 1 
1 2 
1 1 
i 1 
i 1 
1 1 
1 1 
di 1 
if ul 
i 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
Li 1 
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Low 


e- Housewife 

(Sewing kit) 1 
o-Broom (Whisk) 1 
o - Utility battery 

replacement 

set b) 
o - Campak (utility 

set, a com- 

pact, all-pur- 

pose set. Expen- 

sive, but all- 

inclusive.) 15 
e - Rope, 20-foot 

sections 34” 

manila 2 
o - Cordage, twine, 

etc. (different 

sizes. ) 1 
o - Lubricating oil 

protective kit 2 
o - Waterproofing 

field kit Z 
o-Brush utility kit 2 
n - Handyman hobby 

and leisure kit 

(small knives and 

other useful 

tools for 

woodearving 

and similar 

hobbies) 5 
n - Handyman’s 

make-up re- 

pair tool 

chest. (Comes 

in different 

sizes; an all- 

purpose chest; 

unit section 

for tools and 

hardware $ 15 


Sanitary Items 

e - First-Aid kit, 
field Unit 
w/snake- 
bite kit 5 


e - Washbasin, 
folding canvas 2 


e - Washbucket, 
folding canvas 2 


n - Washtub, folding 
canvas 3 


e - Waterbag, sterile 2 
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High 


19 


30 


20 


$ 30 


20 


Per 
Adult 


Per 
Family 


1,2 


Low 


n.- Toilet stool, 
folding canvas 9 
n-Latrine screen 10 
o - Disposal bags, 
assorted plastic 2 
e - Sanitary pack. 
(Complete field 
kit of toilet pa- 
per, tissues, 


etc.) 2 
n - Chemical fluid, 
toilet Sar 


o - Cleaning kit, 
all-purpose. 
(Assorted 
soaps, deter- 
gents, etc.) 2 

n- Spray tank unit. 
For insect 
control D 

o - Water can, 5 gal. 
Jerrican oD 

o - Water can, 1 gal. 
Jerrican 3 

e - Waterbucket, 
canvas l-gal. 3 

o - Garbage can, 
canvas folding, 
with plastic 
disposal bags 4 


Furniture 
o - Cots, canvas 
folding $ 
o- Table, folding 
o-Chairs, folding 
o-Stools, folding 
n - Utility family 
folding stor- 
age closet 8 
n - Work table, 


wow > 


kitchen utility 8 
n-Mirror, Safety 3 
n - Hang-chest. 

(Storage, 

closet for 

clothes.) $ 8 
n - Clock 2 
e - Lantern, 

gasoline 8 
o - Lantern, 

electric D 


n - Fold-rack. (For 
shoes, boots.) 2 


High 


20 
20 


bs) 


10 


10 


S12 


20 


D 


Per 
Adult 


a ae oe 


1 


1 
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12 


1.2 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Low High 
n - Childrens com- 

pact all-pur- 

pose play set. 

(Folding see- 

Saw, swing, 

merry-go- 

round and 

sawhorse.) 12 20 
n - Drying line kit. 

(Two alumi- 

num poles, 

spreaders, ny- 

lon line.) 8 20 


Individual Items 
e - Jacknife, com- 

bination 

(Knife, can 

opener, bottle 

opener, awl, 

etc.) $3 8 
e - Flashlight, 

multi-cell 2 8 
e - Compass, wa- 

terproof, non- 

breakable 5 25 
e- Whistle (Not 

for kids) 2 D 
e - Toilet articles, 

kit Se 
e - Wet weather 

clothing, rain- 

coats, rain- 


Per Per 
Per Low High Adult Family 
Family 
hats, boots, 
etc.) D 75 1 4 
e - Individual in- 
secticide and 
repellent 
items.) 3 ) 1 4 
e - Individual first 
aid kits 2 4 1 4 
] e-Pencil, notebook — .25 1 I 4 
e - Waterproof fold- 
ing map, 
wallet 3 8 1 4 
o - Packs. (With or 
it without pack- 
board) D ao 1 4 
e - Wristwatch, wa- 
ter-proof 10 150 1 2 
Miscellaneous Items 
e - Aluminum foil, 
flat-pak 
U 4 o - Pieces of flat 
1 4 board. 
e- Coat hangers, wire. (Always pack several—not for 
hanging clothes, but have many uses and are in- 
1 9 valuable.) 
n - Orange crates. 
1 12 o - Detergents, napkins, plates, cups, wax paper, hobby 
sets, cameras, film, radio, baskets, fly swatters, 
1 4 laundry bags, deck of cards, writing paper, plas- 


tic sheets, oil cloth, potholders, abrasives, fuel 
cans, books, magazines, horseshoes, recreational 


items, etc.) 





CORRECTION! 

Our Gun Editor wishes to correct 
an error in answer to a reader-ques- 
tion in the February 1961 issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

The question as originally re- 
ceived and answered by mail was 
“Who manufactured and marketed 
the first popular repeating, pump- 
action shotgun?” For this question, 
the answer as carried in the Febru- 
ary issue was correct. 

However, in preparing the ques- 
tion and answer for magazine publi- 
cation, the word “popular” was in- 
advertently omitted from the ques- 
tion — which made the printed an- 
swer incorrect. 

The Winchester Model 97 was the 
first truly popular repeating, pump- 
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action shotgun, but it was not the 
first pump-action repeating shotgun. 
The almost identical Winchester 
Model 1893 and earlier Spencer 
manufactures were the first of the 
type; popular acceptance of the 
slide-action followed introduction of 
the Winchester Model 1897. More 
than a million were manufactured 
and sold from 1897 until 1957, when 
the model was discontinued. @ 


NEXT MONTH 


Starting with the May issue, a month-by- 
month box score will be published on lead- 
ing catches of fresh water game fish. The 
facts and information presented will be 
taken from the Fishing Citations received 
each month. The standings, by divisions, 
will be compiled according to the outline 
shown on the citation application page pub- 
lished each month on the inside front cover. 


CLUBS & CONSERVATION 
(Continued from Page 4) 


committee members are not re- 
vealed, so as to “achieve impartial- 
ity,” it was stated. 

President of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation is Hubert Robertson, 
1600 S. W. 4th Street, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 


Club Suggests Pistol Law 

An act for the regulation of the 
sale and use of pistols in Florida 
has been proposed by the Central 
Florida Rifle & Pistol Club of Or- 
lando. The group will endeavor to 
have the measure passed by the 
State Legislature, according to 
Archie Dillon, secretary and treas- 
urer. @ 
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HE YEAR 1961 is the ONE! And 

here it is April already, one 

third of the year spirited away by 
father time. 

All of which means, what have 
you done with these three months? 
At headquarters here in Ocala we 
are as busy as Cape Canaveral. It’s 
one launching after another. In case 
you have forgotten we are sending 
into orbit a brand new program. 

It is the First Annual Youth 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION ExPosI- 
TION to be held concurrently with 
the Tenth Annual Youth Conserva- 
tion Camp. Starting date will be the 
same as the camp, June 11. 

Another first to be launched is the 
Conservation In Camping Workshop 
to be held at the Youth Conservation 
Camp, June 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1961. Ar- 
rival time will be June 6, Tuesday 
evening. 

The Workshop is co-sponsored by 
the Florida Section of the American 
Camping Association; Florida State 
Forest Service and the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Admission to the Workshop will 
be by invitation. 

The schedule to be announced at 
a later date, is well balanced and 
will give those interested in conser- 
vation concepts a chance to attain 
more basic background. 


Good News For Parents 

About this time you should be 
receiving your 1961 Registration ap- 
plication for Summer Camp in the 
Ocala National Forest. 

We here at the headquarters 
building advise you to send them in 
as soon as possible. Last year our 
quota for each week filled so rapidly, 
we had to cancel many prospective 
young campers. Just in case you are 
not on our mailing list, we will list 
the dates in this column. They are 
as follows: Girls’ Week (Ages 8-12) 
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June 11-17; Ages 13-16, June 18-24; 
Boys’ Two Weeks (ages 8-12) June 
25 - July 8; Boys’ one week (ages 
8-12) July 9-15, also July 16-22; 
Boys’ Week (ages 13-16) July 23-29; 
Boys’ One Week (ages 8-12) July 30 
August 5. 

Some time ago in one of these 
columns, we discussed a bill that 
was jointly introduced into the 
Senate and the House relative to the 
establishment of a YouTH CONSER- 
VATION Corps. I believe it was pre- 
sented originally by Senator Hum- 
phrey and Representative Blatnik of 
Minnesota in the 85th Congress. It 
passed the Senate and was referred 
to the House where it was lost in 
committee. Anyhow the good news 
is, IT is still hanging around in the 
87th Congress, First Session. 


Adult Advisory Board 

On April 29 and 30, a meeting 
of the Adult Advisory Council will 
be held for the purpose of reorgani- 
zation. It will be known as the State 
Youth Conservation Education 
Adult Advisory Board. Committees 
will be appointed as well as electing 
a slate of officers. The interested 
group will meet in Ocala. 


Camp Wildlife 

Girl Scouts from the Lakeridge, 
Land O’Lakes and Citrus councils 
will again have their Camp Wildlife 
at the Youth Conservation Camp. 
This will be their 4th Annual. Start- 
ing date for camp is August 13 and 
will end August 26, 1961. Counselor 
Training Week starts Aucust 6-12. 


Florida Crippled Children’s Society 

Talked with Frank Stupka, thera- 
pist at the Munroe Memcrial Hospi- 
tal the other day, and heard news 
that will interest all of you. Last year 
on a trial run we brought in 53 crip- 
pled children to participate in the 


regular camping session of the Youth 
Conservation Camp. The _ results 
were so successful that the Society 
and the committees interested ob- 
tained a generous donation of land in 
the amount of 67 acres in the Ply- 
mouth section of Orange County. I 
am told that the swimming pool has 
been completed and the camp itself 
will be ready for those eager and de- 
lightful youngsters in the summer 
of 1962. These are things we like to 
hear. 


Nature’s Show-Window! 

Did you know that the largest 
cypress tree in the United States is 
in Florida? It’s located in Seminole 
County near Longwood, Florida, in 
a virgin forest of 11 acres which 
have been set aside as a public park. 

Accepted measurements are: cir- 
cumference, 44% feet above ground, 
42 feet; diameter, 17% feet; height 
127 feet. 

It has been named “Senator” in 
the honor of Senator Overstreet. 


Camp Certification 
Our office has just received its 
1961 certificate from the AMERICAN 
CamMPING ASSOCIATION. It certifies 
that we have met ther Camp Stand- 
ards and we are a member in good 
standing. 


Around The State 

Polk County: Three new clubs 
have been organized in Polk County. 
They are Willow Oak and Nichols 
Club; Pierce, Bradley and Brewster; 
and Mulberry Clubs. 

The clubs have federated and are 
members of the Phosphate Area 
Federation of Junior Conservation 
Clubs. 

Our thanks to Gene Doss who has 
been working so diligently down in 
Polk County. Gene by the way is an 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
Agriculture Teacher in the Future 
Farmers of America. 

Palm Beach County: Mrs. Ray- 
mond Wheeler writes to tell us that 
contacts have been made for three 
clubs in the county. They are in 
Lakepark, West Palm Beach and 
Canal Point. Apparently the Girls 
Club in West Palm Beach has 
awakened some of our conservation- 
ists. A big thanks to Mrs. Wheeler 
and Mrs. Earl Diemer. 

Bay County: Joe Sanders, one of 
the advisors for the All-Girls Junior 
Conservation in Bay County, Pana- 
ma City, tells me things are looking 
up, and that a possible new club will 
be organized in Lynn Haven. 

Bartow Junior Conservation Club: 
Our most sincere congratulations to 
Mrs. W. S. Miller who received the 
Regional Forest Award from the 
Sears Foundation Awards under the 
auspicies of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation. Mrs. Miller resides in 
the first region, and is advisor to the 
girls club. 

B. L. Timmons, we understand 
has been placed in the hospital for 
surgery. We hope by this time that 
he has fully recovered and will be 


FISHING 


(Continued from Page 11) 


drifting and one of the sports threw 
a plug at him. Unfortunately, the 
bobcat grabbed it and the angler 
had something he couldn’t let go. 

Making uncomplimentary cat 
noises, the cat started to get into 
the boat, whereupon the fisherman 
started getting out. Addison took 
one mighty swipe with an oar be- 
fore abandoning ship and was lucky 
enough to connect. It took quite a 
while to get jangled nerves back to 
fishing again. 


New Attitude 

A stranger called me aside at one 
of the ocean fishing piers the other 
day. He said he had seen something 
very suspicious going on and asked 
me to stay with him and watch a 
fisherman he had under surveillance. 
In a few minutes, the “suspect” 
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about his many duties, one of which 
is advising the Junior Conservation 


Club for boys. 


Leesburg: Mrs. W. H. Twyford, 
Executive Scout for the Land 
O’Lakes Girl Scout Council, Inc. 
was the recipient of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
award in the 5th region. 


Hialeah: Howard McBride, State 
Chairman of the present Adult Ad- 
visory Council to the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Youth Conservation Education Sec- 
tion was highly honored by receiving 
the State Award in Public Relations. 
Mr. McBride is also advisor to the 
Hialeah Junior Conservation Club. 


St. Petersburg: Recently received 
a telephone call from Mrs. Marie 
Puckett telling me that she will no 
longer be advisor to the St. Peters- 
burg Junior Rod and Gun Club. A 


letter followed from W. Harold 


Alderman, president of the senior 
club. Contents of his letter explained 
that the Junior Club was reorganiz- 
ing and would elect officers in the 
very near future. 


Jacksonville: The Camp Fire 


caught a 10-inch whiting and threw 
it back. 

My new acquaintance was pretty 
excited. He felt that fish are needed 
for food and that anyone who re- 
turns one to the water is somehow 
subversive to the human race. He 
considered it criminal waste. I as- 
sured him there was no legal action 
that could be taken against the guy 
who put them back—and I left. Of 
course, there may be no shortage 
of whiting, but I felt the suspicious 
one needed more conservation teach- 
ing than I could begin on such short 
notice. 


Ferrules 

Rod buyers would do well to be 
particular about ferrules. A lot of 
otherwise excellent rods are held 
together by junk. If you don’t rec- 
ognize quality fittings, better ask 
someone who does before you buy. 
A little corrosion makes them stick 


Girls, Inc. with headquarters in 
Jacksonville will soon be participat- 
ing in a co-sponsored program by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. A manual of projects, 
also lists the degrees that can be 
earned upon completing required 
and optional projects. The manual 
has been completed at the Youth 
Conservation Education Section 
headquarters. It has been approved 
by the officials in Florida, and must 
be approved by National headquar- 
ters. 


Florida Federation of Garden 
Clubs: We are happy to announce 
that membership in the State Youth 
Conservation Club League has been 
approved by the Federation of its 
Junior Garden Clubs. 


Conservation 


Ste dx Conservation begins with 
education. We have to start in the 
schools. To do a better job there, 
we need more conservation teaching 
aids, more places where young 
people, even adult groups, can see 
demonstrations of the wrong and the 
right way to use natural resources.” 
Ross Lefler, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. @ 


and you’re in trouble. Bad business 
to leave rods “together” when not 
in use unless you pull the ferrules 
almost all the way apart so they 
can’t stick. At our house, we hang 
most of our rods up by their tips, 
but before we do it, we loosen the 
joints until they barely stay to- 
gether. 


Admittedly, the very best actions 
are found in one piece rods but 
they’re bulky to haul or ship and in 
flyrods, the one-piecer is almost un- 


heard of. 


Some fishermen go to great 
lengths to avoid using jointed rods. 
One of the worst offenders I know 
is Bob Wallace, the Clearwater rod 
builder. He carries his rods across 
both seat backs of his car and if you 
ride with Bob you ride with his rods. 
He uses a station wagon and it’s a 
sure thing he’ll never be a compact 
car customer. @ 
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Proper drawing of an arrow preparatory 
to shooting of a bow calls for the archer 
to nock the arrow on the bowstring at 
proper point; hold it between forefinger 
and middle finger, and bring the arrow to 
full draw by pushing the left arm forward 
as the right draws the arrow back. 

With the three-finger or Mediterranean 
release technique, the bowstring is allowed 
to roll off the fingertips smoothly and 
without any forward creep of hand anchor- 
ing position, for greatest accuracy. During 
the moments of drawing, aiming and arrow 
release, the weight or pull of the string is 
directly on the tips of the three drawing 
fingers — forefinger above, the other two 
below the arrow nock. 

Most women—and many men — find 
it difficult to fully draw and aim a power- 
ful hunting bow using only the tips of three 
fingers in combination with simultaneous 
forwara thrust of the bow-holding arm. 
They feel that they could make a draw with 
less strain, or change to a more powerful 
hunting bow, if they could somehow apply 
tension with the whole hand instead of 
through the tips of three arrow controlling 
fingers. During the last archery season, 
many bowmen asked FWFT&T if there were 
a mechanical arrow release on the market. 

There is . . . . Adams & Gardner, Land- 
ing Avenue, Smithton, New York, make a 
mechanical arrow release that permits use 
of the full power of the arrow controlling 
hand, via a palm-held handle and a thumb- 
lever trigger release. 

To use the “Little John” arrow release, 
as the device is called, the arrow nocking 
point on the bowstring is built up with tape 
just enough to securely hold a nocked arrow 
on the string. The mechanical release is 
placed over the bowstring, accepting the 
arrow nock in a body cavity that houses 
it without touching or otherwise affecting 
the contained shaft. Closing a clapper locks 
the release unit over the bowstring. 

In shooting, the nocked arrow is drawn 
fully and to proper anchor point on the 


face. When aim is steadiest, light pressure 
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of the thumb tip on the trigger lever will 
instantly unlock the clapper and release the 
bowstring and nocked arrow. 

There are no springs in the ‘‘Little John.’ 
Neither do the bowman’s fingers have any 
contact with the bowstring during moments 
of draw, aim and release. The palm and 
four finger exterted power enables the 
archer to pull a heavier bow than he could 
otherwise handle with accuracy. 

The ‘Little John’’ can be used with or 
without a cold weather hunting glove. The 
controlled, precision release is consistent 
from shot to shot. 

The device retails for $3.95. Although 
it won't likely be permitted for target com- 
petition, the Adam G&G Gardner product 
should find popularity among bowhunters. 


/ 





What with the cost of living declared at 
an all time high, many shotgunners are 
finding frequent shooting practice an ex- 
pensive sport, considering current retail 
prices of shotgun shells. Yet between-sea- 
sons shooting practice is necessary for profi- 
cient gun handling during hunting season. 

Many shotgunners are wisely investing 
in efficient shotshell reloading tools, reload- 
ing their own ammunition and_ thereby 
cutting their shooting costs 50 to 60%. 
Many are also obtaining shotshell reloads 
of performance quality superior ballistically 
to factory loads, in respect to obtained shot 
patterns and desired velocities. 

With modern reloading tools, shotgun 
shells can be home reloaded in easily ac- 
complished, safe operations. Most brand 
name tools are good performers; a few do 
superior reloading with maximum safety, 
uniformity and production speed. FWFT&T 


has conducted a long period of research, and 
many hours of reloading operations, to find 
the best performers. 

Recommended are three catalog listings 
in the MEC (Mayville Engineering Co., May- 
ville, Wisconsin) line. All give top quality 
reloading performance, at a safe, finished 
production output of from 250 to 500 shot- 
shells per hour—depending on the model 
used and the manual skill and reloading ex- 
perience of the operator. In the MEC re- 
loading tools, speed of production is mark- 
edly influenced by time-saving performance 
of several successive reloading steps at 
a single tool position, before having to 
change the working stage. Even a beginner 
can realize fairly fast shell production. 

The MEC 250 model is designed specifi- 
cally for the trap and Skeetshooter, who 
shoots competitively and demands reliable, 
consistent shell performance from only one 
or two types of shotshell loadings. It sells 
for $48.95; comes in 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
and can be fitted with conversion parts to 
reload more than one gauge, or all three. 
A chrome finished model is also available, 
at $63.95. 

Somewhat faster of operation and more 
versatile is the MEC 400 model, available 
in any guage from .410 to 34%”, 10 gauge 
Magnum, with quick conversion by simple 
changing of extra-purchased components. 
The 400 model is especially efficient for the 
sportsman who loads for hunting as well as 
competitive shooting. Basic price is $57.75. 

For group or club use and maximum indi- 
vidual shotshell production of 12 gauge 
only size reloads. FWFT&T recommends 
the MEC 500 model, finished in chrome 
and capable of performing as a safe, ac- 
curate, high-speed production machine tool 
—delivering up to 500 finished reloads per 
hour. The MEC 500 reloads any 12 gauge 
hull, including the new plastics, and ac- 
commodates all sizes of shot and makes of 
powder. Price is $89.95. 


All models are unconditionally guaranteed 
against defects in workmanship and ma- 
terials for a period of five years. In 
FWFTG&T’s opinion, that is a pretty fair 
guarantee and one indicative of manufactur- 
er confidence in product. Another indica- 
tion of product quality and reliability is the 
fact that MEC reloading tools are being 
catalog listed by retail firms whose busi- 
nesses cater pointedly to complete consumer 
satisfaction. 

FWFTG&T believes you will like the MEC 
reloading tools, and obtain excellent per- 
formance from the model of your selection. 
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LARENCE M. OLSON, MANAGER of 
the dog food department of 
Swift & Company in Chicago, has a 
most unusual and interesting but 
appropriate hobby—he collects 
shaggy dog stories. For example, one 
of his favorites concerns a man and 
a dog who came into a bar where 
the man ordered two martinis. 
When they came, he handed one to 
the dog who promptly drank the 
cocktail, ate the glass until only the 
base and stem remained, walked to 
the door and left. 
The bartender viewed this with 


DOG CHATTER 


amazement and announced that this 
was just about the craziest thing he 
had ever seen. 

“Yeah,” .the man said; “he’s a 
dumb dog. The stem is the best 
part.” 


Another concerns a dog that was 
being offered for sale at an auction. 
A man in the back of the crowd, 
liking its appearance, was finally the 
successful bidder but had to pay a 
pretty price as there was someone in 
the front of the room bidding against 
him. 





GAME MANAGEMENT 
NOTES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Considerable agitation was ex- 
pressed in some quarters for an 
emergency closure of the quail sea- 
son in January. As is frequently the 
case, many of the loudest opinions 
showed a lack of basic knowledge of 
quail and quail requirements. Re- 
peated experience has shown that 
populations of quail and other small 
game depend on weather conditions 
from year to year and on the habitat 
conditions of their range. No quail 
population will be better than the 
carrying capacity of the land it oc- 
cupies, and weather conditions will 
cause population fluctuations on any 
range. When quail numbers decline 
for these season, hunting success 
likewise goes down. As a result, 
hunting pressure decreases. The im- 
portant point is that this drop in 
hunting success occurs before all the 
quail are killed. Except under the 
most unusual circumstances there is 
always enough brood stock left for 
next year. 

Aside from these biological con- 
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siderations, the economic impossi- 
bility of any wide scale restocking 
program must be realized. Even at a 
minimum cost of $1.00 per bird re- 
leased and a maximum kill of 75% 
of the released birds (possible only 
if released a day or two before 
shooting), it is obvious that a season 
bag of 60 birds would cost $80.00 
per hunter for birds alone. This is 
hard to do on a license fee of $7.50 
per hunter. ©@ 








“See our NEW dog?” 





GEORGE 


He was a little chagrined at hav- 
ing paid so much but went forward 
to claim the dog and was surprised 
to get a bill of sale made out for “one 
talking dog.” 

“You mean this dog can talk?” he 
asked. 

“Who do you thing was bidding 
against you?” replied the auctioneer. 


Another one of Mr. Olson’s fic- 
tional shaggy dogs was complaining 
to another dog that he felt poorly. 
Nothing physical . . . just bored, 
always tired, never really in top 
form. 

“Why don’t you see a psychiatrist? 
the friend suggested. 

“How can I see a _ psychiatrist? 
You know I’m not allowed on 
couches.” 

Dogs tied up in a yard with no 
shade or protection from the hot 
sun are just as susceptible to heat 
exhaustion as the dog in a closed 
car. There is no excuse for keeping 
a dog in the hot sun since it is 
usually a simple matter to fix up 
some sort of shade. If there are no 
trees in the yard, an awning or 
lean-to can be fashioned from an old 
blanket, piece of canvas or even a 
sheet of cardboard. 


Provide fresh, cool water several 
times a day. Don’t give him a pan 
of water and then let it stand around 
until it becomes warm or stagnant 
or full of bugs. Would you drink it? 
Also, it may be necessary to move 
the water pan several times if the 
sun strikes it at various angles. 

And, if you must leave your dog 
in a parked car, be sure that the 
windows are rolled down far enough 
to permit a free circulation of air. 
It is possible to open the windows 
and yet not have the dog get out. 
If possible at all, park the car in a 
shady spot or under a tree. @ 
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River Cruising Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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